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REV. ZACHARIAH PADDOCK, D. D. 


BY REV. DE WITT C. OLMSTED. 


HE subject of this sketch is the son of 


| Harris having been obliged by poor health to de- 


| sist from traveling. 


Thomas and Elizabeth Paddock, of precious | 


memory, and was born December 20, 1798, in 
Montgomery county, New York. When five 
years old he came, by domestic removal, to War- 
ren, Herkimer county, in the same State. Al- 
though piously trained, he did not embrace relig- 
ion till seventeen years of age. Being at that 


time employed as clerk in a dry goods store in | 


Paris, Oneida county, he heard an ordination 
sermon preached by the late Bishop M’Kendree 
before the Genesee Conference, held in the “old 
Sauquoit Church,” by which he was awakened to 
a deep sense of his lost condition. He soon after 
found peace by faith in Christ, and was admitted 
to membership in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church by the now sainted Rev. Abner Chase, 
then preacher in charge of the Paris station. He 
was soon impressed that God had called him to 


be “a preacher of righteousness,” and felt it his | 


duty to make preparation to enter upon that 
work. 
ings, he decided to engage in a preparatory course 


After a deep struggle with counter feel- | 


of study, and sought literary instruction at the | 


Utica Academy. About one year after his con- 
version, being at that time employed as school- 
teacher in the village of Columbia, Herkimer 
county, he was licensed as an exhorter by the 
Rev. Joseph Hickeox, then in charge of the 
Litchfield cireuit. He was called, in the Autumn 
of the same year—1817—to take charge of a 
school in Canandaigua, Ontario county. He 
taught till the following April, when he was li- 
censed to preach the Gospel by the Canandaigua 
quarterly conference, and was at once employed 
by the Rev. Jonathan Huestis, presiding elder 
of the Ontario district, to supply the place. of 
Rev. J. H. Harris, on the Ontario circuit, brother 
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' made man,” he is no ordinary scholar. 


At the close of the Confer- 
ence year he was admitted on trial in the “old 
Genesee Conference,” and at the expiration of two 


| years he was received into full membership at 


Lundy’s Lane, Canada West, and ordained dea- 
con by the late Bishop George. In regular dis- 
ciplinary time he was admitted to elder’s orders, 
and ordained by the late Bishop Roberts, at Vi- 
enna, Ontario county. 

Doctor Paddock has been emphatically a trav- 
eling preacher, as will abundantly appear from 
the following record: Besides traveling the Ridge- 
way, Clarence, Batavia, French Creek, and West- 
moreland circuits, he has been placed in charge 
of most of the principal stations in Central and 
Western New York. He has served Buffalo, 
Rochester, Ithica, Auburn, Cazenovia, New York 
Mills, Sauquoit, Binghamton, Oxford, and Utica 
stations. In the last-named place he has, at dif- 
ferent times, been stationed four years. In addi- 
tion to the above he has sceved the Church in 
the office of presiding elder eighteen years, as 
follows: Cayuga district, two years; Oneida, 
Cazenovia, Binghamton, and Owego districts, 
each four years. He is now in charge of the 
Henry-Street station, Binghamton. 

In giving a sort of charcoal sketch of Doctor 
Paddock, some reference, no doubt, should be 
made to his literary attainments. In his speech 
before the General Conference of 1852, delivered 
in Faneuil Hall, Daniel Webster said that he had 
often been asked the question, if he was the man 
that made the dictionary; and to this he replied, 
that he never claimed to be a man of letters, in 
the common acceptation of that language, though 
when he was Secretary of State, he “ occasionally 
wrote a letter.’ So Dr. Paddock never claims to 
be a man of letters—his claims are always mod- 
est; but though what would be called “a self- 
He reads 
the /anguages, I think—am sure he is familiar 



































with Hebrew, and in the English he has few su- 
periors for accuracy in pronunciation, definition, 
and use. He wields the pen—and who can ex- 
cel his penmanship?—of “a ready writer,” and 
correct as ready, every thing dropping from his 
pen being fit for the press, and the printer may 
“ follow copy.” Hence he makes a good Confer- 
ence secretary, in which capacity he has been 
wont to serve. For some time he was editor of 
the “Auburn Banner”—has published several 
small volumes, a number of tracts and sermons, 
and written somewhat largely for most of our 
periodicals: the Quarterly Review, National 
Magazine, and Ladies’ Repository have all been 


enriched by his pen. Many of his juniors feel 


anxious that he should give the Church a work | 


on “Early Methodism,” its character and heroes, 
believing that he has the materials for a work 
“ Honor to 
whom honor is due,” being the general rule of 
Providence, in 1845 Union College, then under 
the Presidency of the venerable Doctor Nott, 
conferred upon him the honorary degree of D. D., 
which he has continued to wear with character- 
He has been a member of the 
General has been connected 
somewhat with our literary institutions. 

As to his personal appearance, Doctor Pad- 


second in interest to no one extant. 


istic modesty. 


Conference, and 


dock is above medium in hight and size, very 
erect, well proportioned, and somewhat corpu- 
lent—has a strong, vital organization, sanguine 
nervous temperament; in a word, has an excel- 
lent physique. As indicated in the accompany- 
ing likeness, he has a high, open forehead, a large, 
well-balanced head, indicative physiognomy— 
hazel-colored eyes. One accustomed to judge of 
men from personal indications would be likely to 
give a similar decision in his case to the one given 
in the case of the late Bishop Hedding by the 
able president of a certain college. After being 
informed, by his request, that the venerable 
stranger who occupied a seat in his congregation 
that evening was Elijah Hedding, senior Bishop 
of the Methodist Episeopal Church, this presi- 
dent replied, “ Weil, I thought that was a man 
who knew something!” Admitting it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, aways to point out 
“nature’s great men,” whatever be the rules by 
which one may judge, yet, as a general rule, “the 
mind fashions a tabernacle suitable to itself,” so 
that “the man that knows something,” is a kind 
of “epistle” that may be “known of all men.” 
In his social qualities “the Doctor,” as we fa- 
miliarly call him, is very happily constituted. 
In the first place he is never at a loss to find 
something to talk about; he is full of sentiments, 
and has “a large stock” and “an excellent as- 
sortment” of moral and religious anecdotes. He 
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| has, too, what we call a happy faculty for telling 
| a story, and is ever disposed, like most generous 
men, to entertain you. 
Dr. Young as perfectly orthodox when he says, 


Ile doubtless regards 


“ Had thought been all 


Sweet speech had been denied.” 


Though not addicted to perpetrating jokes or 
repartees, he enjoys them remarkably, when they 
have the ring of genuine wit. He is, as might 
be anticipated, a great favorite with “the little 
folks;” they love him and he loves them, and 
they have great times together. Gathering 
around him they will literally clamor for “a 
story,” knowing, from experience, that after all 
he has told, he has “a few more of the same 
| kind left.” 

But affectionate, tender, and refined, his nature 
shrinks from rough contact with his fellows— 
he can not bear collisions—recoils at harsh, un- 
kind words—has none of the “ rough and ready” 
in his nature. Indeed, he is so deficient of stone 
in the heart that he can not flourish amid oppo- 
sition; but give him a warm surrounding, and it 
is as the genial rain and sunshine to the droop- 
ing plant. 

The opinions which are entertained of him asa 
preacher are somewhat diverse. Some say that 
he is an extraordinary preacher, others that he is 
not a great preacher; but all agree that his ser- 
mons are thoroughly prepared, clear, logical, and 
highly instructive. His style is a long remove 
from the boisterous—would not be termed pow- 
erful, but chaste and pathetic. While he ad- 
dresses the understanding he is very careful not 
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to forget the heart, seldom preaching without a 
copious flow of tears, a kind of eloquence which 
Paul had, for he “warned men night and day 
with tears,” and a greater than Paul, for “Jesus 
saw the city and wept over it.” O for a revival 
of this kind of apostolic eloquence! 

Our own opinion is that the Doctor often 
preaches great sermons, but that he fails, as do 
many, in his delivery to do justice to his compo- 
sitions. He has naturally a manly, rich, and 
rather orotund voice, but he early contracted a 
slight tone, which, when accustomed to, you do 
not notice, and some even admire it, but which, 
nevertheless, is a drawback to his pulpit per- 
formances, serious, in proportion as it may seem 
affected. Then, did his style appear more extem- 
poraneous, indicating a greater tax of his inven- 
tion and less of his memory—in other words, did 
his composition seem more like the fresh out- 





gushing of the moment, leading him to evince 


more daring and greater assurance of success, 
it evidently would add greatly to his power as a 


speaker for the masses. That he is largely 
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extemporaneous must be true; and perhaps it is 
his remarkable accuracy, more than any thing 
else, that has led any to suppose that his sermons 
might be memorized. Notwithstanding, he may 
be pronounced an excellent preacher, and is so 
regarded. 

There is an amusing anecdote in relation to his 
early preaching. He preached so finely when a 
youth, that the brethren in a certain place be- 
came a little vain in their anxiety to have mem- 
bers of other Churches hear him preach. There 
was residing there a shrewd, “live Yankee,” a 
Baptist deacon, I think, who was regarded an 
excellent judge of preaching. One of our Meth- 
odist brothers succeeded at length in getting this 
The 
meeting having closed, our good brother, as was 
natural, had a great curiosity to know what his 
Baptist neighbor thought of the sermon; and, 
embracing the first good opportunity, he in- 
quired, “ Well, deacon, what do you think of 
that? won’t he make a great man?” To which 
the deacon quaintly replied, “ Yes, I guess he 
will, unless he is like a caterpillar that comes the 
big end fust.” But our hero has not been of the 
“eaterpillar” school—he commenced promising 
and strong, has held on his way, waxing stronger 
and now that the years of his pil- 


deacon to go and hear their young preacher. 


and stronger ; 
grimage have been sixty-two, some forty-four of 
which having been employed in the itinerant 
work, he still enjoys good health, is strong to 
labor, and is ready to perform any service the 
Church may require of him. In a word, he has 
a green old age, if indeed it be proper to say that 
one still as elastic and spry as a boy is o/d—he 
himself doubts the propriety of such a designa- 
tion, for he is not as infirm as many of the boys 
in the Conference. 

A bird’s-eye view of our venerable and worthy 
friend, as a man and Christian, must close our 
hastily-prepared sketch. To say that he is a 
good-specimen of a Christian gentleman, is what 
all who know him are prepared to affirm. Be- 
nevolent, social, genial, he has many ardent 
friends in Central and Western New York, where 
for near a half century he has been abundant in 
labors to build up Zion, and to spread Scriptural 
holiness through the land. No one can look 
back over his useful career, without being deeply 
impressed with the fact, that Zachariah Pad- 
dock has been a man of a single aim, namely, to 
and that he has devoted himself to 
this object with a fidelity which the ministers of 
this generation do well to imitate. 

While some upon the walls of Zion, even, have 


“save souls,” 


been suddenly seized with a “love of money,” | 


leading to a compromise of the sacred calling, 
our devoted friend has been able heroically to 
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say, ‘ But none of these things move me; neither 
count I my life dear unto myself, so that I might 
finish my course with joy, and the ministry I 
have received of the Lord Jesus, to testify the 
Gospel of the grace of God!” And he has never 
deviated for a single day from the even tenor of 
his way, however numerous and inviting the 
business openings around him—no “switching 
off” to become “speedily rich”—the ministry 
his only and life-work. The half-inspired poet 
meant just such a man when he exclaimed— 


“Some angel guide my pencil while I draw, 
What nothing else than angel can exceed, 
Al man on earth devoted to the skies.” 


If there is a spectacle of moral sublimity in 
the universe, it is a man whose life is thus an 
imitation of “the life of Christ.” May the glory 
which crowns the journey’s end of one who thus 
lives for his race, as well as the glory reserved 
for him in heaven, inspire our venerated brother 
and each of God’s embassadors ever to feel and 
Bay, 

, “ Happy if, with my latest breath, 

I may but gasp his name; 
Preach him to all, and ery in death, 
Behold, behold the Lamb !” 


2S 0Co-—— 


TRIUMPH OF CHRISTIANITY OVER 
DEATH. 


BY REV. 0. HAVILAND. 


ATO truth seems more self-evident than the 
N union of our species in the bonds of a com- 
mon mortality. The hearts of old and young 
have alike caught the shadows from the tomb, 
and the tearful tribute memory pays to departed 
love has soiled the cheek of buoyant youth not 
less than of wrinkled age. 

Little as we love to think ourselves joined by 
any tie to the common mass, this link holds us 
firmly to our brotherhood, and witnesses plainly 
to the commonalty of earthly relationships. 

It avails us nothing to deplore the sad_neces- 
sity thus sealing us to the grave, nor is the fact 
robbed of one iota of its bitterness by heaping 
curses on the heads of those who first opened to 
us the highway of death. How we came to be 
subject to such a calamity, is not the question ; 


| but being subject to it, how may we escape it, 


or, if not escape it, how its aspect may be so 
changed as that more shall dwell in the name 
than in the reality. 

It must strike the attentive mind that death is 
no natural state, necessarily connected with our 
being, but, on the contrary, a state which antag- 
onizes with our emotions and sensibilities and 
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never exerts its power 


or manifests its presence | 


but by the disruptions of natural and social ties, | 


and the sweeping away of those relationships es- | 


tablished by the order of nature itself. 
dread and fear death, is so evident a fact that we 
enter not upon proof of it. The cause of these 


emotions chiefly demands our consideration. 


We are not prepared, with some, to consider | 


our experience of its consequences or attendants 
as the sole ground of such feelings, nor, with 
others, the influence of education as alone capa- 
We believe there 
to have been an implantation of this shrinking 
from the foe, in the pronouncing of the curse, 
and this, joined with the floods of woe our eyes 
have seen or our hearts felt, makes us thus fear- 
ful of our coming doom. That we should dread 
that which to us is mystery, the solution of which 


ble of exciting such emotions. 


has not been furnished us by those personally ac- 
quainted with the facts, is not at all singular, but 
that this constitutes the chief cause of dismay 
can not be for a moment admitted, while every- 
where around us those are found who readily 
enter upon courses of life whose results, as every 
man’s experience is peculiarly his own, can be 
known only by the trial. 

If we scan narrowly the springs of action and 
the origin of emotion, we can not fail to see, that 
“to sleep 
sibility of dreaming. There is, then, in this fact a 
recognition of actions as of good or ill desert, as 
having a future as well as present bearing upon 
We hesitate not, i 


therefore, in y 
this ignorance of the future with experience and 


destiny. 1 joining 
an original implantation, in order to constitute 
the true ground whence he 
Driven to the law and to the 


springs the aversion ot 
our race to death. 
testimony for a solution of the problem of the 


present and future, we are taught that death is 


That we | 


is not so much “the rub,” as the pos- 


| over death. 


| and while mere a 


one of the results of the great catastrophe, a 
changeless witness from God to the heinous char- | 
icter of s witness affrighted not by poverty 


nor bribed to silence by the gilded show of 
wealth; a messenger, in fact, pursuing man to 
mountain fastnesses or desert plains, to homes of 


pleasure or haunts of vice, a messenger to exe 
cute the swift vengeance of God upon transgres 


nm. & by side with the dread decree stands 
(iod’s plan for rescuing man from his threatened 
doom. 


Here the whole Deity is known, 
Nor d res a creature ques 
WI) 


7 
ihe 





ch of the glories brighter shone, 


Justice or the grace 


This plan, so replete with divine mercy, pur- 
poses the restoration of the forfeited estate to 
man, and by its mild, yet heaven-born power, 


changes the wn of offended justice to a smile 


| future are made a 
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of favor. The present life witnesses the effectual 
working of this plan and fully demonstrates its 
sufficiency, in the restoration of the lost spirit 
and the internal bias to those pure and holy acts 
which indicate the union of the soul with its di- 
vine source. Towering high above all else stands 
this one monument of our shame, and death! 
death! is echoed from hill to hill in the sighs and 
groans of suffering humanity. This continues its 
sway, and that which the Father of Mercies saw 
not fit utterly to eradicate or change through the 
sacrifice, he has provided for by imbuing the 
Christian mind with principles and filling the pi- 
ous heart with graces which bid defiance to its 
power and survive the wreck of general dissolu- 
tion. The influences under which we live, and 
by which we are earliest affected, are those in 
accordance with the universal fear of death. The 
fear is natural, its opposite is acquired. The nat- 
ural gives place to the acquired only upon the 
strongest claim and most irresistible proofs of su- 
periority. There may have been those who have 
approached the hour of dissolution without a 
fear and met their doom without a sigh, but an 
investigation of all such instances will reveal the 
fact that there were imperfect notions of the fu- 
ture, if not an absolute denial thereof. The phi- 
losophers of the past reasoned quite inconclu- 
sively, and those who were able to see but dimly 
into the future found their support and hope in 
their doubts, rather than in their belief. Those 
modern times who have “died as the 
fool dieth,” have demonstrated the triumph of 


of more 
ignorance over uncertainty rather than a triumph 
It is not presumed that any would 
put results based upon misconception, in com- 
parison with those having a more extended and 
correct basis; hence, if there be comparison it 
must be between persons and facts in like cir- 
cumstances and of equal degrees of certainty. 
The future is to all men a matter of revelation; 
ssent opens our minds to all the 
dreadfulness of life’s consequences, it remains for 
evangelical faith to produce that consciousness 
of divine regard by which the revelations of the 
ground of hope. Christianity 
the most ardent 
By it the imper- 
and the sins of the 


is in fact the realization of all 
anticipations of a lofty mind. 

fections of life are covered, 
present time are changed for a character in con- 


formity with God's will. Faith lends its real- 


, izing light, and a dim eternity becomes peopled 


and wi 


with forms of beauty beckoning the Christian to 
a home of peace. 

The perception of spiritual things growing out 
of a proper reception of the truths of Revelation, 
it is seen at once that as this can only exist by, 
th, a true connection with Christ, the 


iUTl, 
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Christian only can truly apprehend the spiritu- 
ality of the future; hence it follows that to all 
others eternity can have no attractions. 

It 
cause, but in theories practically demonstrated. 
In thousands of instances mortals have left the 
tenement of clay amid the reflected glories of 
coming blessedness, and wherever, or whenever, 
Christian has been called to die, the same 


the 


fearlessness has characterized all ages and both 


is not in theories alone that we rest our 


: (j EORGE, shan't 
X Summer?” 


sexes, from the child of early decay who points a | 


weeping father to her home in heaven, to the | 


aged laborer who says, “The best of all is, God is 
with us.” Whether we hear the triumphant ex- 
pression of a Paul, or the heavenly prayer of a 
Stephen, or whether we stand beside the dying 


bed of the humblest of God's children, the same 


lofty spirit marks them, and the same truth forces 


itself upon us, that the final victory is through | 


the Lamb alone. 

To fully satisfy the doubting mind, let one but 
God approaches the 
things, and in the throbbing heart, the restless 
the 
treaties, read the imsutliciency of man’s strength 
to cope with the last foe. 
The earnest gaze heavenward, 
the general calmness 


eye, anxious suspense, and agonizing en- 


comes over him. 
“o’er the spirit stealing,’ 
the subdued expression, the features in 


consummation of earthly 


A TENANT WANTED. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


you rent the house this 

The gentleman to whom this inquiry was ad- 
dressed, laid his newspaper on his knee, leaned 
his head back in his chair, and answered, “I re- 
ally do n’t know what to do with the thing, Sara. 
It’s a pity that fine old house should stand 
empty, but it shall till it falls to pleces before 
I'll have it abused as it was by the last two ten- 
You know I’m tender of the old place, 
where my eyes first saw the light and the hap- 
piest boyhood in the world grew up into youth.” 

“Tt is natural and right that you should be,” 
rejoined the lady, looking up with a smile from 
“T wish you might find some good, 


ants, 


her sewing; 


; careful tenant who’d make light and life about 
' the old place, for I can’t bear to walk past it 
Witness with what feelings the unreconciled to | 


But anon a change 


r¢ pe se, | 


the softened tone and sweet assurance while con- | 


versing upon death, speak a wondrous change, 
and that change men call conversion—God 
ealls it birth. Whence this difference? why so | 


changed ? 
» 


peace : 
men have met their fate, and clear above the rip- 


Where has fled despair, whence came 
Ask the m iny chambers where good 


pling of the dark waters sounds the joyful pean, 
Victory through Him who hath loved us and 
given himself to die for us! 


OUR CONSTITUTION. 


Ovr Constitution is the proudest political mon- 
ument of the combined and progressive wisdom 
of man; throughout the whole civilized world 
ifs preservation ought to be prayed for. But 
nothing human is perfect, and experience has 
shown that this proud monument of human wis- 
dom wants that which its earlier designers had 
conceived that it possessed; a self-preserving 
power. Those, therefore, are its truest friends 
who are most vigilant and unremitting in their 
efforts to keep it from corruption, and to guard it 
from decay; whose veneration, as it regards what 





it has been, and whose affection, as it relates to | 


what it may be, is exceeded only by their fears for 
its safety when they reflect what it is—Colton. 


now and think of the desolate, lonely rooms and 
the great garden running to weeds,” 

“Tf I could find just the right sort of a fam- 
ily,” pursued Mr. Marvyn, “I’d give it the rent 
for taking care of the house and grounds, but to 
find the right kind of one—there’s the rub.” 

“ Father!” 

“ Well, my son.” 

“Henry and Charles Gresham are going down 
to Old Point Bridge this afternoon, in the. boat, 
and Isaae’s going to row: may n't I go with 
them ?—we shall have a good time.” 

“QO, Frank, I’m afraid to trust you on the 
water,” spoke up the mother, suddenly, and her 
eyes were full of tenderness and solicitude, as 
they dropped upon her boy—her only and beau- 
tiful boy, Francis Marvyn. 

“QO, mother,’ with the eager, expostulatory 
tone of an impatient and petted son, “there 
isn't the least danger; Isaae is the most careful 
Mr. Gresham says that he 
Do, 


sailor in the world. 
would trust his boys with him any where. 
father, please say I may go.” 

Mr. Marvyn had a vein of sympathy with his 
son’s aquatic tastes. “Well, if you’ll promise 
to take care of yourself and not get into mischief 
or harm, take my consent and be off.” 

Frank Marvyn seized his hat with a shout of 
triumph, and dashed out of the door, while his 
mother said with a little sigh, “I shan’t take a 
minute’s comfort, my dear, from the moment he’s 
gone.” 

“Nonsense, Sara. You women are always let- 
ting your nerves get the better of you. What’s 
the use in making a girl of him? Boys are like 
ducks, always taking to water, and it’s best to 
let them have their own way.” 
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Mrs. Marvyn tried to satisfy herself with this 
common-sense logic, but it did not silence the 
anxious, yearning heart of the mother. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Marvyn were in the me- 
ridian of their life, wealthy, intelligent, cultivated 
people. They lived in the pleasant old country 
town, which was Mr. Marvyn’s birthplace, and 
where he had resolved to bring up his only son. 

Frank Marvyn was entering his fourteenth 
year; he was a petted, but not spoiled child; 
wild, generous, impulsive, a little irritable and 
fond of having his own way, with no faint per- 


ception of all the trial, and discipline, and sorrow | 
which are the birthright of every human soul, | 


and through whose shadowy paths we must all 
walk, blessed be God! if we will to the mount- 
ains upon whose shining summits falls the light 
of eternal peace. 

“John, don’t things look any brighter?” 

“No; they grow darker and darker; I’m get- 
ting clear discouraged, Rachel.” 

“OQ, don’t say that; it’s always darkest before 
daylight.” It was a soft, cheerful voice which 
spoke now, just such a one as goes down into a 
man’s heart, and makes light and hope where all 
was before doubt and despondency. 

Mrs. Warren cut off the tops of her radishes, 
and pushed them down into the glass with a lit- 
tle more rapid air than was usual even for her 
skillful hands. She was a bright-eyed, pleasant- 
faced woman, and many cares and trials had not 
eaten out the hope and trust from her heart, for 
it was “founded upon a Rock.” 

And by the table watching the bright, quick 
movements sat the husband of Mrs. Warren— 
tall, weather-beaten, sun-browned; and the thin 
cheeks, and the sickly pallor which pervaded his 
face at once made him an object of sympathy, for 
he presented the sad spectacle of a man in the 
prime of his years, hopelessly broken down in 
health. 

“Have you seen Mr. Russell?” pursued Mrs. 
Warren, as she gathered up the radish-tops, and 
now there was a shade of anxiety in her tones, 
and her face repeated it. 

“ Yes, Mary, I’ve been to see him, and I don’t 
find any hook to hang on: the house will have 
to go, I expect.” 

“QO, father, don’t say that !” 

The words leaped right out of poor Mrs. War- 
ren’s heart, as though a blow had struck it, and 
so there had. 

“It’s the hardest thing in my life to do it, 
Rachel, but there’s no help for it as I see. Mr. 
Russell advised me to see Squire Turner, and try 
to do something with him, but I know the man 
too well. He’ll fulfill his threat and foreclose 
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| the mortgage in a month, and what will be- 
come of us then, God in his mercy only knows! 
Every thing’s gone wrong with me, since I had 
that fall from the barn-loft three years ago. 
I have not seen a well day since that time, and 
the fever last Winter finished up the matter. 
I’m a sick, ruined man, and at the mercy of one 
whose heart is harder than a millstone.” 

Poor Mrs. Warren ; little, brave, patient, long- 
suffering woman that she was, she tried to keep 
the tears back, but they came in spite of her ! 

“Well, father, you’ve got me any how.” 

It was a young, sweet voice, tremulous with 
feeling along all the words which spoke now; and 
a pair of soft, plump arms were wrapped sud- 
denly about Joseph Warren’s neck, and a little 
brown head nestled down on his breast. The 
sick, disheartened man looked down on the 
young, sweet face, and a smile flickered across 
his own. 

“ My little girl,” he said, “father can’t con- 
sider himself a ruined man so long as he’s got 
you.” 

“And you’ve got me, and Horace too; and 
we re worth a great deal more than a thousand 
houses would be, without us, you know.” 

“That’s a fact, little Blossom. I don’t want 
a thousand houses, but only one little roof, un- 
der which to shelter my little flock.” 

And while this scene was going on under the 
humble roof of the farmer, his only son, a boy of 
fifteen, had just placed his last pickerel in a half- 
filled basket by his side, on the bank of the river. 
The boy was humming a tune and congratula- 
ting himself on his good luck that afternoon, when 
a wild shriek a little way down the river, which 
was full of curves and bends, suddenly smote 
along the still afternoon air, and made the boy’s 
heart stand still a moment with terror; for it 
was the shriek of several voices full of sudden 
fright and wild agony, and it was no wonder the 
boy grew pale as that cry broke and filled the 
silence. But it was only for a moment. The 
heart of Horace Warren was a brave and gener- 
ous one; and he threw down his fishing-rod and 
started in the direction of the shriek, with a fear 
that some one had fallen into the river. 

Turning a sharp curve, he suddenly descried 
two boys in the middle of the stream slowly mak- 
ing for the shore, which required their utmost 
exertions, for just there the current was rapid. 

Horace Warren was an expert swimmer, and 
in a moment his coat was off, and he dashed 
into the river and swam toward the boys, whom 
he recognized as the sons of a doctor who resided 
about two miles from his father’s. 

“Keep up your courage, boys!” he shouted, 
“T’ll help you to shore.” 



































“We can take care of ourselves, only find 
Frank Marvyn,” shouted the boys. Horace did 
not comprehend them. He looked up and down 
the river, and saw the pretty green boat rising 
and falling on the bright waves, and the next 
moment he saw a face rise only a little way from 
him, and a pair of arms was thrust wildly into 
the air. 

Horace Warren dashed forward; the head had 
gone down, but a strong arm plunged after it 
and seized the long hair and drew it to the sur- 
face once more. 

The river was narrow, and it was well, for had 
it been otherwise, Horace Warren could never 
have reached the shore with his burden; but he 
did, and laid it there, unconscious, panting, and 
exhausted himself, while the other two boys 
gained the bank and fell down unable to utter 
a syllable. Horace shrieked for help, and look- 
ing upon the white, wet face pillowed on the 
grass, he feared that life had gone out of it, and 
lifting the boy he staggered toward his father’s 
house. 

He had only gone a few rods when he was met 
by Dr. Gresham’s gardener, who had heard Hor- 
ace’s shriek. 

Horace said but a few words to the frightened 
man. “The other boys are safe on the bank, but 
[ fear this one is drowned. Carry him quick to 
my father’s and we ’ll bring him back if there’s 
any life in him.” 

And fairly stupefied with fright, the man 
obeyed, only uttering incoherent ejaculations. 

It was a strange group that burst upon the 
trio in the farmer’s kitchen. First came Horace, 
pale and drenched, and after them the gardener 
with the lifeless figure in his arms. Mr. and 
Mrs. Warren were practical people. They wasted 
at this crisis few words in sympathy, but, with a 
brief explanation from Horace, his mother set 
herself about restoring the youth, if yet a spark 
of life remained in that limp, drooping figure. 

They laid it on the lounge, and chafed the del- 
icate limbs, and bathed the temples and forced 
open the white lips, and poured spirits down 
them, with faces that were as white with fear as 
the face beneath them. 

For a long time there was no sign of life, but 
at last the muscles about the mouth moved, and 
Mrs. Warren burst into tears of joy and grati- 
tude. “O,we’ve saved him, we’ve saved him!” 
she cried. 

But it was an hour later before Francis Mar- 
vyn opened his eyes, and then they wandered 
wildly from one to another of the strange faces 
about him. “The river is very cold,’ he mut- 
tered. “What will my poor mother say when 
she hears of it! I ought not to have gone off 
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with the boys,” and here he fainted again; but 
this time they knew that the cold shadow of the 
King of Death had passed by, and that out of 
its very jaws had been snatched the life of Fran- 
cis Marvyn. 

“Ts my boy here? Is my boy alive?” 

You need not have looked in the lady’s face. 
You would have known by the voice that it 
could belong to no other than his mother. 

Mrs. Warren did not speak one word. She led 
the lady to her bedroom, where her son lay with 
his eyes closed and his face white as the snowy 
pillows on which it rested. 

“QO, Frank, my boy!” and he opened his eyes 
and smiled in her face, and then he saw his father 
standing by his mother’s side; and a few mo- 
ments later the doctor entered, and when he had 
examined Francis Marvyn, he pronounced him 
“oreatly exhausted, but out of all manner of 
danger.” 

“Who was it that saved my boy?” asked Mr. 
Marvyn, and his voice shook along the words. 

And nobody answered, till the gardener spoke, 
pointing to Horace, “It was he did it all, sir; he 
pulled the lad out of the water, and brought him 
to shore.” 

“You shall not repent this day’s work, my 
boy,” said the gentleman, and his wife seized 
Horace’s hand and called him, through her sobs, 
the preserver of the life of her son. 

And at that moment Charles and Henry Gresh- 
am presented themselves at the door. <A few 
words revealed the cause of the accident, which 
had come so near costing Francis Marvyn his 
life. 

It appeared that the gardener had left the boys, 
in search of another pair of oars, promising to 
return in half an hour. They very rashly took 
it into their heads to row out into the middle of 
the river, and as each knew very little about 
managing the boat, they became somewhat 
alarmed, and in their efforts to return she upset. 

Mr. and Mrs. Marvyn had only learned a part 
of these facts from Isaac, who had hurried off to 
acquaint them with the accident, as soon as he 
had seen Francis safely deposited at the Warrens’. 
It was not thought best to remove the boy for 
several days after his escape from drowning; and 
the fright which his mother had experienced 
gave her so severe a shock that she was unable 
to leave her room for a week. 

But the boy had the best of care with his kind 
hostess, and the sweet face of Ellen Warren hoy- 
ered about his bedside; and the gleam of her 
brown hair was like the flash of morning sun- 
beams; and her little cool hand bathed his tem- 
ples and smoothed his pillows, and her voice felt 
soft and sweet upon his ear, as the voices of the 
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Spring-birds fall on weary sufferers in sick and | 
darkened chambers. 

And one day, sitting by his side, the boy no- 
ticed that the soft, falling voice of the little girl 
grew still, and that a shadow of anxiety and sad- | 
ness crept into the eyes and over all the young, 
sweet face. 

“ What are you thinking about, Ellen?” 

She lifted her eyes, blue as the pansies in the 
meadows, to his face, and the tears brimmed them. 
“T was thinking how hard it would be one of | 
these days to leave our old home, and what | 
would become of us then!” 

“Why, Ellen, what are you going to leave | 
your home for?” 

She shook her head, and out into light and 
back into shadow swept the waves of her golden, 
brown hair. 

“You see, papa has had a great deal of trouble, 
and somehow ‘Squire Turner has got our house 
into his hands, and we shall have to leave it ina 
little while, because papa can’t raise the money 
to pay off the mortgage, and you don’t know 
how it’s troubling us all.” 

Francis Marvyn pursued the matter till he had 
gained a pretty clear idea of all the facts of the 
case ; then he lay still awhile; his pale face settled 
into a strange gravity, as he kept counsel with 
his own thoughts. 

At last he looked up in a sudden brightness. 
“Don’t feel bad any more, Ellen. If that wicked 
old fellow gets your house away, I know of an- 
other a great deal nicer than this, with a beauti- 
ful garden, and white roses clambering all around 
the portico, that I think you can get.” 

“You do/” exclaimed Ellen, her eyes like pan- 
sies, wide for wonder. “ How can you get it?” 

“O, just leave that to me. It’s such a pretty 
white wood house, with green blinds, large and 
dld-fashioned, you know; but just the place to 
suit you.” 

“May n't I tell papa and mamma?” 

“O, no, you must n’t breathe a word to any 
body in the world about it yet awhile; promise 
me that you won’t, now.” 

“T won’t breathe a word, true as I live and 
breathe, and draw a single breath,” soliloquized 
the child, with solemn emphasis on every sylla- 
ble. And she was a conscientious little girl. 
She kept her word. 

“It seems good to have you back again, my 
child,” said Mrs. Marvyn, putting her white hand 
fondly through the thick chestnut locks of her 
son, and playing with them ; and looking in her 
face her husband knew that his wife’s thoughts 
were going back to the time when she saw them 
lying all wet and daggled on the pillow. 





“Come, come,” he said, looking from the pale 
face of the mother to the pale face of her son, “I 
can’t have two invalids on my hands at once. 
What in the world shall I do with you both?” 

“We shall be quite equal to taking care of our- 
selves in a day or two, shan’t we, Frank ?” 

“Yes, mother;” but he scarcely heard what 


| she said, sitting in the large arm-chair by the 


window, through which the cool evening winds 
came to flutter in his hair. 

“ What are you thinking about, Frank?” asked 
his father. 

“T was wondering whether you got a tenant 
for the house, father.” 

“No; what put that into your head?” 

And then Francis Marvyn related to his inter- 
ested parents the touching story which little 
Ellen Warren had told him, sitting by her bed- 
side, and he concluded, “It struck me, papa, that 
they would be just the tenants you would like 


| to take charge of your house; and then you know 


Horace Warren saved my life.” 

“T know it; bless the boy! His father shall 
have the house. That is a bright idea of yours.” 

“Don’t wait, father; see about it at once,” in- 
terposed Mrs. Marvyn. 

“T’ll ride over to-morrow, Sara.” 

Mr. Marvyn was as good as his word. He was 
not too early. ‘Squire Turner had called on Mr. 
Warren that very day to inform him that he 
must leave the premises in a short time, and the 
sick man and his sorrowing family were fairly 
overwhelmed with the glad tidings which Mr. 
Marvyn brought them, and their tears of anguish 
were changed to tears of joy and gratitude. A 
few weeks later and they were settled in the 
pleasant old homestead, and the dawn of a fairer 
life began for them beneath its roof. 

Farmer Warren’s health improved, with the 
burden of care and anxiety removed from his 
spirits—and his small thrifty family managed to 
obtain a comfortable livelihood from the cultiva- 
tion of the garden and grounds about the old 
homestead. Horace Warren and Francis Marvyn 
were the best of friends, and the former gave such 
indications of talent, that Mr. Marvyn assisted 
him to enter college. 

The young men graduated together, while un- 
der the old homestead Ellen Warren blossomed 
into a beautiful, and, what is far better, a good 
and noble woman. 

And in less than three years after he had grad- 
uated, Francis Marvyn took to wife the daughter 
of his father’s tenant, and Ellen Warren went out 
from the old homestead, which had been her hus- 
band’s grandfather’s, to the new home, whose 
joy, and light, and ministering angel she was to 
become. 



































RECOLLECTIONS 


RECOLLECTIONS OF. A DEAF AND 
DUMB TEACHER. 


BY JOE, THE JERSEY MUTE. 


JOE. 


HERE entered my school-room at one time 

a boy, rejoicing in the name of Joseph. 
always wrote “Joe” for his name. “Joe” was 
his pet, his favorite word; in fact, he thought it 
the prettiest word in the world. His relatives 
writing to him, invariably began their epistles 
with the words, “ Dear Joe.” He said they wn- 
derstood. He asserted that many rogues endeay- 
ored to palm themselves off for Joe, though with- 
out prefixing to that name “the deaf boy.” He 
thought such rogues deserved to be “caged,” a 
word which, be it known, was of his own coining. 

One day he directed my attention to an adver- 
tisement in a newspaper, which was as follows, as 
near as memory can trace: “ Mr. Editor: Please 
announce Capt. Joe-——as a candidate for sheriff 
of the county, subject to the Democratic Con- 
vention, and oblige many of the voters of the 
seventh and eighth districts.” The boy ex- 
claimed, “‘‘Capt. Joe!’ There is something wrong 
here. I ‘an’t no captain no how’—if I am, I 
did not know it before, not yet having seen the 
commission. And, at the same time, I beg leave 
to inform ‘many of the voters of the seventh 
and eighth districts,’ that I do not wish to hunt 
a fellow-being.” 

He quoted from the same paper: “ Married, on 
the 18th ult., by Edward Smith, Esq., Joe to 
Miss Sarah White.” He uplifted his arms, his face 
glow with a blush, and said, “ O, goodness me! 
I am not married now. Who is Sarah White?” 

Here he paused, and turned his eyes to the 
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paper. Presently he pronounced by signs these 
words: “Died, yesterday, Joe , in his 26th 
year.” Turning to me with-his mouth wide 


open, “La, me!” said he, “I am still in the land 
of the living; healthy and as lively as ever. On 
that very day I received a letter from my in- 
tended wife, whose name, be it never forgotten 
by you, is Susan A. W. ing 

He quoted from the paper: “The advertiser 
offers for sale a likely negro woman, about twenty 
years old. She is an excellent cook, washer, 
ironer, ete. Apply to Joe , Vicksburg, Miss.” 
His eyes flashed fire, as he said, “A negress for 
sale! I have no negro! indeed, I never had one. 
Would I sell a woman? No, it would make my 
cheeks burn to do that. Moreover, I never ad- 
vertised, for I had, and still have nothing worth 
advertising.” 
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From the paper: “ Joe’s communication is re- 


jected.” 
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The boy declares of his own knowledge that he 
never wrote a line for the said paper, although 
he was in the habit of reading it 

Again from the paper: “Lines to Susan, by 
the gifted Joe, is filed for early insertion. Many 
thanks to Joe, and hope to hear again from him.” 

The boy smiled, or rather laughed, looking at 
me the while. “To tell the truth,” said he, “I 
did not write those lines. Wish I had written 
them; but I am no poet, and therefore can not 
write poetry. Fame, a full purse, and a hasty 
marriage are my wish for the ‘gifted Joe,’ ” 

He used to harp on the name Joe, looking 
down with a sort of disdain on the other names 
by which his school-mates went. He used the 
word Joe as a personal pronoun, in speaking of 
himself; he seldom, if ever, used the pronoun J. 
The following story which he told me in the lan- 
guage of pantomime, will serve as an illustration 
of this peculiarity of his mind: 

“Tt is by no means a pleasant thing to be 
stared at as an object of curiosity. Ignorance of 
etiquette, or, to use the other term, a total ina- 
bility to discern the proprieties and improprieties 
of things, is the characteristic of certain of the 
country folks. If, for instance, a city gentleman 
goes to the country, decked out in a handsome 
suit of clothes, he is stared at and stigmatized 
with the name of a ‘city bug.” And if he hap- 
pens to ride with a rich farmer, the country folks 
calculate on his monstrous pride and selfishness. 
A farmer returning home from his work at noon, 
passed by two city gentlemen, who were playing 
a game of quoits, and was heard to say that he 
looked upon them as a brace of infants, and won- 
dered at the novelty of their pastime. A city 
lady being on a visit to her cousins in the coun- 
try, one day tried her hand at sketching. Her 
cousins asked her what she was about; and on 
answering that she was learning to draw, they 
burst into a loud fit of laughter, and told her it 
was a childish amusement, and ought to be dis- 
pensed with at once. Know that Joe likes 
to dress decently, and nothing more. Joe always 
dresses like a neat man, when Joe walks the 
streets of Philadelphia. <A fop, Joe knows, is al- 
ways disgusting, and usually despised, as he de- 
serves to be. He foolishly strives to outshine 
the city bloods in the cut and color of dress. 
Joe now lives, and has lived for several years 
past in the fashionable and aristocratic city of 
Philadelphia, and Joe, of course, follows the 
fashion of dressing well. A few years.ago Joe 
went to the country, to spend the Summer 
months there. Joe was attired in gray pants, 
fancy vest, black sack coat, straw hat, and gaiter 


shoes. Joe’s equipments were the cause of Joe’s 


| attracting, during the whole of the Summer, 
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decided and pointed notice. 
marked that Joe cut a swell; another, that Joe 
cut a ridiculous figure; and a third, that it was 
a pity Joe did not know how to lay up money 
against the evil days. 
whom Joe never saw an uglier female, intention- 
ally dropped some milk on Joe’s gaiter shoes, 
while in the act of speaking to the lady of the 
house where Joe was staying; and though a 
good deal nettled at her outrageous conduct, 
without making a sign, Joe procured an old rag 
and rubbed the parts soiled for full three-quar- 
ters of an hour. At another time she trod on 
Joe's toe as Joe was reading a Saturday news- 
paper, and laughed outright, without apologizing 
for it. Joe would have soundly peppered her, 
but for the fear of raising a serious disturbance 
in the house. The woman broadly asserted that 
Joe thought Joe’s self ‘somebody,’ from the fact 
of Joe’s living in a great city. She saw Joe walk 
into the peach orchard and help Joe’s self to the 
delicious fruit, and exclaimed that Joe was a 
‘regular sucker,’ as the city bucks usually were. 

“The country people did not like to see Joe’s 
mustaches; insomuch that they desired Joe to 
leave the place forever, unless Joe removed the 
hair from Joe’s lips. They said Joe’s mustaches 
made Joe look exactly like a baboon. Joe is 
Joe’s own master, and Joe told them that Joe 
had a big notion of letting the hair on Joe’s lips 
grow long. They stormed, but Joe has no more 
respect for their displeasure, than for the death 
of an insignificant fly. They threatened to take 
measures to drive Joe away from their village; 
but their threats were all moonshine; for Joe re- 
mained in their village during the greater part 
of the Summer, in possession of gray pants, 
gaiters, mustaches and all, without being sub- 
jected to any serious annoyance. 

“A woman came up to Joe, with an infant in 
her arms, and desired Joe to mind her baby for 
half an hour; but the face of the little thing was 
so dreadfully dirty, that Joe could not by any 
possibility oblige its mother. Under other cir- 
cumstances Joe would most gladly have clasped 
the little child to Joe’s breast and kissed it times 
past all numbering. She called Joe all the bad 
names she could think of; and said among other 
things, that if Joe should ever be a father, Joe 
would be too proud to kiss Joe’s child or chil- 
dren. .. . Joe talked of the pleasures of 
traveling, but a cross-eyed woman cut Joe short 
by saying, ‘Joe, you never think of the poor, 
you neglect them. You use money to no good 
purpose, Joe; and you ought to devote yourself 
to the comfort of the poor around you.’ Joe said, 
‘Dear madam, my health is so shattered as to 
render it necessary for me to travel. My business 
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is prejudicial to my health.” The woman re- 
torted, ‘You must pay some attention to the 
poor, health or no health,’ and concluded with a 
petition for a loan of fifty dollars! Joe immedi- 
ately rejected the request of one whom Joe had 
The city folks are educated 
in a different manner from the country people; 
the former are more liberally educated, with 
juster views of human nature, than the latter. 
The country people have scarcely time to read 
books or newspapers. They have a passion for 
gossiping, which, in Joe’s opinion, is one of the 
greatest evils with which society is cursed. They 
deserve*not our contempt, but our compassion.” 

I have taken the liberty of throwing the quo- 
tation points around Joe’s words at the com- 
mencement of each paragraph, but the fact is he 
is not responsible for the wording of his remarks. 
The proper use of words and the correct under- 
standing of them constitute one of the greatest 
difficulties in the education of deaf mutes. 

Joe thought himself a good-looking fellow, and 
told his friends as much. The truth is, that of 
all the Joes with whom I am acquainted, he is in 
every feature the most diametrically opposite to 
a man of good looks. No wonder, therefore, at 
the rough treatment he receives from those with 
whom he is in habits of daily intercourse. 

He left school several years ago. He has often 
called on me since. On one of these occasions 
he said the Governor of Pennsylvania had col- 
oneled many men within the last few months. 
All right, he said; but why not colonel a mute ? 
He wished to be coloneled—O, how he hungered 
for that noblest of titles, “Colonel!” Why, only 
think of the high-toned “Col.” instead of the 
vulgar “ Mr.,” as he had the misfortune to be in- 
variably called, he said. The sight of “Col. Joe,” 
written in bold characters on envelopes or letters, 
he observed, would awaken sensations that His 
Excellency could not think of. Let him be ap- 
pointed “one of his aids with the rank of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel,” and the world would be bound 
to address him as “Col. Joe,” instead of “ Mr. 
Joe.” He entreated His Excellency, as the great- 
est favor, to make him a Colonel in name only. 
He asked if his request was to be treated with 
contempt as a penalty for the accident of being 
unable to speak. He hoped not. He had no 
doubt that clemency was part and parcel of the 
nature of His Excellency. In the United States, 
he said, no man could be Duked, Earled, Lorded, 
Sired, Princed, Baroneted, Marquised, or Counted, 
for the laws of the country did not recognize such 
aristocratic titles; but the titles possible of at- 
tainment in this republic, as far as he knew, were 
“Gen.,” “Capt.,” “ Lieut.,” “Col.,” “Major,” and 
“Hon.” He said he was an American, had been 
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born, reared, and still lived under the blessed in- 
fluence of American independence. He did not 
care about the A. B.’s, A. M.’s, LL. D.’s, and 
such like, but he would prefer to have “Col.” 
prefixed to his name. No mute born on American 


soil, he remarked, had ever been thus titled. | 


Many a be-coloneled man had ruined himself 
and family by taking a drop too much. 
no family, he said, but he intended to raise one. 
He was proud of his virtues as a man, son, and 
neighbor, and believed they were sufficient to 
“floor” any objections which his known or un- 
known enemies might bring forth. Why should 
not His Excellency bestow upon him the title of 
Colonel? He had it in his power to dispense fa- 
vors independent of the will of his subjects. Joe 
would have His Excellency know that he never 
wished for any thing as much as the title of Col- 
onel. He said that if the Governor would give 
him the title he so much desired, he would die in 
peace. 

O, Joe, thy desires are of the earth, earthy. 
Knowest thou that earthly honors are all vanity 
and vexation of spirit? 


——_7CcCoe— 


WHAT THE FOREST SAID TO ITSELF. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


BY LUELLA CLARK. 


THE STONE. 


UT it did not long continue still—that was 
only the first fright. Indeed, how were that 


possible? Where so many stand together and | 


live so near each other, there is always some- 
thing to chatter about. But flowers and trees 
had acquired a taste for story-telling, and would 
gladly have heard still more. 

“Tf the stone really knows any thing to tell,” 
said a high-shooting foxglove, “we will beg him 
to communicate it to us; indeed, he is really un- 
der obligation to do something once for the en- 
tertainment, for he intrudes himself among us, 
interrupts our intercourse, and remains forever 
silent.” 

“ Foxglove is again very inquisitive,” said the 
strawberry blossom. 

“Inquisitive?” replied the foxglove; “and 
why that accusation ?” 

“Because thou art so inquisitive that thou 
shootest so high up in order to be able to see 
well at a distance,” said the strawberry blossom. 


“Folly,” said the foxglove, “I do that in order 


to see over the stone.” 
‘Evasion,’ murmured the strawberry blossom. 
‘What dost thou do, then?’ asked the fox- 
glove. 


Joe had | 





“T bear fruit.” 

“What are you disputing about?” said the 
beech from above. One of you is as proud and 
as inquisitive as the other, and that is indeed 
natural. That which becomes only one year old 
remains, of course, always in children’s shoes.” 

That inconsiderate saying had almost called 
forth a serious quarrel, for all the flowers found 
themselves wronged, and unanimously determined 
not to bear the insult, unrevenged. The sword- 
lily was appointed commander of the standing 
army. The light troops of the Monk’s-hood were 
equipped, and the heavy artillery of the thorn- 
apple was set in motion. The parties of the fox- 
glove and strawberry blossoms, who had really 
brought about all the tumult, agreed to unite 
against the common enemy. Nettles and thistles 
were ordered out as the militia of the flowers, 
and a summons issued for volunteers. The rose 
was the soonest ready and already sharpened her 
thorns. It may be remarked, by the way, that 
she had a special grudge against the trees be- 
cause they would not acknowledge her their 
equal, even though her stem often lifted itself 
to the hight of some of the stately trees, 

The quarrel had already continued during a 
great many years, and much diplomacy had been 
carried on between the flowers and trees, in which 
the globe-acacia had especially distinguished her- 
self, she having espoused with great zeal the 
cause of the rose, because to the high-stemmed 
roses she stood in very close relationship. Un- 
fortunately the negotiations, after the manner of 
the flowers and trees, were all carried on orally, 
otherwise there would be preserved a great mass 
of the proceedings during this dispute which 
would have, indeed, great diplomatic value, be- 
cause one would find himself at the conclusion 
just where he was at the beginning. The other 
flowers, also, which had not, like the rose, a pri- 
vate interest to contend for, were not idle in this 
camp of honor. The anemone, especially, held a 
long discourse upon the rights of flowers, ‘and 
the reeds made songs. The whortle-berry filled 
her firkins and announced herself as sutler; and 
a great crowd of different flowers which had 
come together in a public assembly, spoke much, 
and not without enthusiasm, of dying for the 
common good, and, at the same time, in silence 
represented to themselves the rejoicings, and the 
part which they, individually, would play in the 
great triumphal feast of victory, with their gay- 
est colors out. 

The affair was really critical, for not only had 
the trees not even equipped themselves, but to 
most of them the dispute was not at all pleasant, 
and the fir-tree was especially out of humor, for 
since he had just been telling of the tender rela- 
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tion between the flowers and the leaves of the 
trees, he was in danger of being reproved for 
cunning falsehood. 

Besides, with most of the flowers, the war- 
fever was very soon over. They would have pre- 
ferred to hear the stone talk, and so all desired 
that the white-thorn and blackberry should in- 
terpose and negotiate concerning peace. The 
blackberry was particularly zealous, since she 
reckoned herself somewhat related to the straw- 
berry, who had at least indirectly brought about 
the disagreement, and the white-thorn, who stood 
between the trees and flowers, was certainly a 
very good mediator in this strife. Still the ad- 
justment was not easy, for the beech was by no 
means to be induced to retract entirely her of- 
fensive remark. At last the expedient was de- 
cided upon, that the beech should declare—she 
could not, to be sure, take back—that the trees 
were older than the flowers, but she should ac- 
knowledge that the stone was still older than the 
trees. Besides, she could protest, that she had 
by no means intended by her expression to in- 
sult, in any way, the flowers for whom she had 
always had the greatest respect. By that she 
did not think herself compromised. The fox- 
glove murmured, it is true, and the shrewd pink 
maintained, privately, that this was by no means 
satisfactory, but the flowers acquiesced, and mu- 
tual regards and assurances of friendship ended 
the strife. 

The remarks of the beech had again called at- 
tention to the stone, and the desire to lead him 
to speak became earnest, for after the battle-cry 
and the stormy excitement, all longed for an en- 
tertaining narration. 

But how to reach the silent, uncommunicative 
stone? The trees wished the brook to persuade 
the stone to speak, since he had boasted of a pe- 
culiarly-friendly relation with him and had really 
brought him into notice. The flowers believed it 
best to accomplish the object by means of the 
grass, which again was allied to the moss, and so 
could not communicate its wish to the stone. On 
account of this difference of opinion, the peace 
just concluded stood upon a very frail footing, 
when the brook itself proposed another way. 

“ Entreat the fern to negotiate with the stone; 
that is neither tree nor flower; that is the stone’s 
fan, his secret confident, who bows and bends 
over him, caresses and flatters him; he would re- 
fuse it nothing.” 

“ Fern,” said the flowers, “wilt thou persuade 
the stone?” The fern nodded seriously, remain- 
ing silent. All listened; the brook murmured as 
if he also were exhorting. No one understood it 
if he did. The trees shook themselves once more, 
so that they might be quite still afterward, and 
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the flowers all put up their little heads out of the 
Meanwhile the fern had whispered to the 
stone the wish of the forest, and strangely, forth 
from the broad leaves rustiing through the moss 
which covered it, sounded the following narra- 
tive of the stone. 

“The brook is indeed right in saying that I 
am the oldest in the whole forest and know of 
times long before your remembrance. Altogether 
there is much truth in the narrations which I 
have heard from you, though here and there 
many corrections were necessary. It is true, as 
the poppy told you, that one flower after another 
bloomed upon the earth; true also the account of 
the fir-tree, that the seasons made among them- 
selves a division of the earth; but before that 
lay a long, ample time, and many a conflict must 
have been fought before it ail progressed so far. 
When God, the Master, made the world, the earth 
was a vast, mighty rock, hard and solitary, yet 
fixed aud immovable. As it lay there so frigid, 
the Lord sent the elements to warm and fructify 
it. First came, in his garments of purple and 
gold, the oldest brother, fire. Powerful, ungov- 
ernable, he raged through the earth—knocked 
and beat upon the rock; but it was hard and 
not easy to vanquish, and as also the fire glowed 
upon it, it did not soften under his power. There 
rose a fiercer struggle. Here and there, indeed, 
the fire broke the obstinacy of the rock and 
splintered off from it great and small pieces, 
which were hurled far away in wantonness of 
triumph. So originated we great and small 
stones, and as the fire strewed us so we lie still, 
scattered upon the earth without plan or order, 
according to the caprice of an unbridled element. 
But the conflict did not always end happily for 
the fire, and in proportion as it enervated itself 
and ceased raging, the rock gathered strength 
and dexterity to withstand the adversary. So it 
came about, at last, that the fire was obliged to 
submit. The rock took it prisoner and locked it 
up with strong fetters in its heart. There it lies 
still. So that each stone conceals fire; you all 
know that, for when they are beaten together, or 
when man, who loves fire and has made it his 
servant, strikes a stone with a steel, the spark 
springs forth. Yet are they all little splintered 
particles of the great force. But how the fire 
still always works and stirs in the heart of the 
earth, I will tell you later. When the fire was 
vanquished thus, his younger brother came, in 
greenish, silvery garments—the water. He was 
even more shrewd and experienced and had al- 

yays easier play, for he could profit by his brotb- 
er’s success in one direction, and also his fate 
with his antagonist had been made known to 
When he saw also how little his brother 
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him. 
































WHAT 


had accomplished in open combat, he betook him- 
self to petitions and negotiations. He undulated 
and beat upon the rock; he flattered and fought, 
now with solicitations, now by stratagem, now 
by force. 

“So the earth soon assumed another aspect ; for 
since the water had taken possession of all the 
places which his brother had gained, he easily 
obtained a firm footing. In the broad basin, 
where the sea is now, it continually extended 
itself. The rock voluntarily allowed that, but 
the water craftily rose all the while higher, and 
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then, indeed, violently broke through where the | 


valleys are now and where the water has insinu- 
ated rivers. 


When now the rock agreed to that | 


also and only set the shore as a boundary, the | 


water became continually more insatiable and 
often overstepped the shore and intruded far 
upon the rock. But he also was conscious of 
his right and his strength, and drove back the 
water. It now, indeed, retreated, but it had con- 
trived a stratagem by means of which it did not 
give up every thing. All the light splinters of 
the rock, every thing which it had gained from 
its inflexible antagonist, by means of its undula- 
tions and flatteries, it concealed in its depths. 


Now, when it had overstepped the shore and was 


driven back, it left behind some of this blending 
of water and rock, and the rock permitted it, be- 
. So were sep- 
But every 


cause it was really a part of itself 
arated sea, river, rock, and earth. 
thing still remained barren and desolate, for what 


is given by compulsion has no blessing. Then 


God sent the lovely sister of the elements, in pale | 


blue raiment—the air—to interpose and make 
every thing happy. She began by concluding 
peace between the rock and the elements. To be 
sure, he did not wish the fire to be set free again; 
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the fire has lent to it, now in the cloudy garment 
which the water hung about it at parting. You 
see the fire of the evening-red, the glow of the 
morning light; you see the mist rising when the 
air separates from the water; you see the float- 
ing clouds. But the clouds, the children of the 
water, are not happy far from the earth. The air 
allows them to be carried about by her servants, 
the winds, but the clouds look about longingly 
and weep in unconquerable homesickness till 
they turn back to the earth entirely dissolved in 
tears. Then also the fires, which the air permits 
to escape, will remain no longer with her, and as 


| the clouds descend, so they also rush down to the 


earth; those tender and yearning, these wild and 
rumbling. So originated the miracle of the thun- 


der-storm. That influences all the beings of the 


| earth; the tender longing of the clouds is com- 
| municated as well as the impetuous ardor of the 


but the air obtained permission to be allowed to | 
| strawberry-blossom tittered under her three green 


visit as often as she wished her captive brother. 
Now, as often as she did this she took with her 
some of his heat and shed it over the whole 
earth. Then there began to be a stirring in the 
soil. Germs put forth buds and struck root. 
But the heat of the fire did not do that alone; 
softening and cooling, the water must saturate 
the soil if it were to thrive and grow green. The 
water was gladly ready, although his limits were 
assigned him. Then the air received the yearn- 
ing, brotherly kisses—the greeting of the water— 
earried them over the ground and poured them 
out, and it became green. Tree and flower germ- 
inated, and man and beast could live upon the 
earth. So the air visits alternately the brothers, 
and each gives to ii a present, the one glowing 
warmth, the other soft clouds. That you still see 
continually. Still do you always see the air, 
now in the glowing color which the embrace of 





lightning. A kindling awe mingled with a yearn- 
ing feeling like homesickness, takes possession 
of man and beast, tree and flower. But the ben- 
ediction of the air accompanies it, and when fire 
and water have returned to the earth, every thing 
breaks forth in gladness and prosperity. 

“ Now, what happened further, how the seasons 
managed, how the plants originated and grew, 
all that you have heard. Now we stones see it 
grow green and bloom about us, we who know 
of the early times of conflict and disorder; we re- 
joice in it also, although we, dispersed and over- 
looked, lie little esteemed upon the ground which 
was once entirely our own. So then it was very 
foolishly spoken, when the foxglove said we in- 
truded ourselves every-where ; for you others in- 
trude upon us and even grudge us the little spot 
upon which we are contented peaceably to lie.” 

The toxglove blushed, and, embarrassed, drop- 
ped all its blossoming bells to the earth. The 
leaves, and the beech began to rustle overhead. 
Then the brook became anxious, the old strife 
might commence again, and he said, 

“ We are indeed grateful to thee for thy narra- 
tion, aged veteran of the forest, but thou art yet 
much indebted to us.” 

“What do you wish to know?” inquired the 
stone. 

“What the fire does in the heart of the rock, 
and if it voluntarily consents to its imprison- 
ment.” 

“ Not entirely the latter,” said the stone, “for 
since it has the sister’s visit to divert it, since it has 
also, through her mediation, the consolation of 
contributing to the fructification of the earth, it is 
still hoping, in silence, for release, perhaps even 
the sovereignty of the earth. But that would 
be a great calamity, and the certain end of all 
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things. The air and the water know that very | stone. “Observe once the evening sky; there 
well also, and take care that the fire do not gain | are portrayed the colors in the air, which you 
too much power. When it appears the air ap- | otherwise do not see. There is the raiment of 
| proaches also and kisses the beloved brother, who | the rose, the yellow of the crocus, the hue of the 
| flames forth from the kisses clearer, brighter, and | violet, the green of the grass, the vermilion 
' stronger; but she watches also that the heat be | splendor of the poppy in the midst; a thousand | 
dispersed and be not allowed to become too pow- | colors which can not be described in words. Not 
erful. If she can not conquer it alone, then the | every evening, but sometimes you see this mar- 
water must come, and often after a roaring strife | velous medley, this separation and mingling to- 
the fire is quieted again. Then it is imprisoned | gether. That is a wreath of flowers which the 
again, silent, in the bosom of the rock, low in the | air holds in her hand in order to bring it to the 
depth of the earth, and there it devises all sorts | fire. 

of sports and tricks, with which it passes away “You see, to be sure, only the brightness of 
the time. It brewed upon the stone, first melted, | the color, for it is too far to recognize the indi- 
and then painted the mass with the color of its | vidual sisters, but if you had inquired of your 
purple and glowing garment. That was the heart, you would have well understood it. You 
gold. Then it borrowed the light color from the | are strongly attracted; you all turn your heads 
water that pressed down to it through the crev- | toward this radiant wreath, for the yearning of 
ices of the rock, and painted the silver. It even | your separated sisters draws you irresistibly, 
sometimes knew how to melt off something from | though unconsciously, toward it. You see, with 
the reddish-black raiment of its jailer, the rock, | the soul you have long known it. But you are 
and with that it painted the iron. There is not | such earthly beings, men included; what you 
now much to be gained from all these things, as | feel you can not believe, and accordingly you 
you may easily suppose. Gold and silver are de- | may vainly ask the best upon the earth, the sig- 
lusive things, however much men in their fool- | nification which only the heart tells you.” 
ishness may seek after them ; and iron, which was “What does the fire do with the wreath when 
produced mostly when the rock had not ingra- | it has extracted the color?” asked the forget-me- 
tiated itself with the fertile soil, is, and still con- | not. 





tinues to be, a very morose and unfriendly metal, “Then it preserves it, colorless indeed, but 

because the rock gave the color for it angrily and | gleaming and imperishable, in the strata of the 

unwillingly. rocks. There are the leaves, the stars of the 
“Gold, silver, and iron were finished, and then | flowers, there grow the shining crystals.” 

the fire became tired of painting always in the The narrator was silent; then said the oak: 

same colors, and commissioned the air, when she “Pardon me if what I am about to ask you 


came again, to bring to it others from the earth. | should offend you; but surely thou who art so 
She gathered the grasses and flowers and carried | prudent and knowest so much, wilt not be vexed. 
| them down to it. To be sure, she could not | Behold, I am next to thee, the oldest in the for- 
biing much but the fire, with the green of the | est; indeed, I am named after thee, for on ac- 





grass, with the delicate emerald color which it | count of my age and my firmness, these two ‘ 
| took out of the wreath that the air brought to it, | virtues which I share with thee, I am called the 
-| | painted all sorts of variegated little stones, all of | stone-oak. So I have really a right to your con- 
which it intermingled with its own glow. fidence. We others here upon the earth, we have 


“Sc, in the depth of the earth which you think | a purpose, a change; we grow and blossom; we 
| very black and gloomy, it looks gorgeous and | bear fruit after our kind. But you stones lie un- 
| glittering, for the party-colored stones flame upon | altered, always the same, always in the same 
| the walls, the flowers of the depths, the eyes of | place. Is it not at once sad and tiresome?” 

the rock. In the workshop of the fire, however, “You are like the men,” said the stone, half 
a little drop of color sometimes falls over, or the | smiling, half provoked. “You and your deeds 
fire wipes out the brush with which it paints | and interests you consider as indescribably im- 
gold, silver, and precious stones. Then are pro- | portant, to the end and center of the whole cre- 
duced the false ones, the gold tinsel, the counter- | ation. You grow, blossom, and bear fruit. What 
feit stones, which shine and are not; which allure | do you suppose is gained by it? You wither 
| and deceive; the same as those out of which the | and are forgotten. Time passes his hand over 
| brook told you Puck constructed ‘the rainbow.” | the place where you stood, and every vestige of | 
| “We have never seen, however, that the air | yow has vanished. Each individual, whatever 
| Carries away our sisters,” said the tulip, and bent | he may be, is but a drop in the great ocean of 
| her head, incredulously. nature. Who, except myself, observes it? | 
| “ Because you do not give attention,” said the “Who can know for what he is here? But I | 









































WHAT THE 
am not weary, though I have now lain here, 
motionless, such a long, long time, for I have a 
susceptive mind and every thin, around me is 
changing. Many thousand years have rolled 
over me—no day like another. Sometimes I 
converse about distant places, for I lie with my 
ear upon the earth, and from beneath, up through 


the rock, comes the familiar speech of the stones | 


which tell of the regions of the earth where it is 
very strangely beautiful, which again are sepa- 
rate stories in the great story which Nature is 
constantly representing upon the earth.” 

“Yes,” affirmed the fir-tree, “there are splen- 
did places upon the earth, which, indeed, my 
cousin has told me about, who, as you know, 
went abroad when he was a mast tree.” 

“Ah, yes,” said the aspen, jeeringly, “coun- 
tries where there is nothing but ice and snow, 
where thy friend, the Winter, never releases the 
earth.” 

“ Again, thou hast not given attention, in thy 
frivolity,” answered the fir, very calmly. “ Dost 
thou not know from my narration that there are 
also countries which belong to the Summer, which 
the Winter never touches, where trees are always 
green, and flowers always adorn the carpet of the 
plain? where the water never stiffens with ice, 
and the snow touches the earth only as a cooling 
kiss of the clouds?” 

“Ah!” cried many flowers together, “if we 
could but see those regions.” 

“T will do it,” said the brook, not without 
pride, and he leaped high with delight and 
splashed along faster than before. “I flow into 
the river, that again into the sea, and so shall I 
be borne even unto those lands.” 

“In the mean time I will tell you of them,” 
said the stone, “ for I have just received informa- 
tion of a wonderful, very beautiful region. 

“At the time when the water concluded a 
peace with the rock, it undulated in a lovely bay 
and the high heads of the rock looked down upon 
it in acircle. That was the favorite place of the 
sea, and it permitted the air to come and pdur a 
rich vigor over the edge of the shore.” 

“Dip thy foot in my waves, I will cool it for 
thee,” said the sea to the rock. 

“T will wreathe thy head with flowers,” said 
the air, “and the earth shall fold tapestry about 
thy knees.” 

“ And when thou art so beautiful,” resumed 
the water, “I will hold a mirror before thee so 
that thou canst see thy beauty, and thine image 
shall again adorn my waves.” And so it was done. 

In a beautiful arch the shore embraced the sea, 
green and blooming, and the rock regarded it, 
smiling. At one time, the air, when she visited 
the fire, told of this favorite place of the water, 
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| where it dreamed away its most delightful 
hours. 

“Could not I see it also?” said the fire. 

“Let me intercede with the rock,” answered 
| the air. 
| The rock was in an especially good humor, and, 
| about this bay, owing to the kindness which the 
water and air had had for him, he was easily 
| persuaded. So a bargain was soon concluded. 
| The rock opened, upon the summit of a mountain, 
| a window in the prison of the impatient fire, and 
there it can look out when it will. But in return 
the water was obliged to allow a rock to emerge 
from its midst and look about itself. Just over 
against the bay where the circle of the shore 
opens to let in the sea lies this rock, cool and 
pleasant, and looks upon one side in toward the 
gulf of which I spoke to you, upon the other 
into the immensity of the sea. Now, this rock 
told me every thing. Over against him on the 
shore is the window of the fire. By day, when 
the light lies so clear upon the earth, one sees 
only the smoke which is emitted like clouds, but 
at night when the earth is wrapped in darkness, 
then the fire thrusts its head of flame out of the 
window, and its glowing eyes blaze into the night. 
It looks very much pleased and delighted, and 
practices all sorts of games. To my friend, the 
rock, it nods often very kindly, and he would nod 
back again were he not obliged to stand so fast 
in the sea. And since the window was opened 
in the dungeon of the fire, it has become very 
beautiful about this bay. The fire did not wish 
to see all the beauty without contributing some- 
thing itself, and it threw its sparks far out upon 
the shore. There they fell upon green trees, held 
fast to the gleaming branches, and were not extin- 
guished. The sparks became fruits, red as when 
they were scattered from the mountain, and con- 
cealed in themselves the glow which they brought 
with them. Now, the rock told me, the sparks 
still grow upon the trees—fiery oranges. And 
these fire-fruits are constantly glowing, for as the 
leaf of the tree always has a beautiful dark lus- 
ter, so also the fruits, year after year, adorn the 
branches. 

“And do they never bloom, these wonderful 
fruits?” asked the apple-tree. 

“Certainly, a lovely, sweetly-fragrant snow. 
But one branch bears fruit and blossoms, and the 
sweetness of the flower fragrance mingles with 
the brightness of the fruit. One place, especially, 
| upon this shore, is most richly adorned with the 
| fire-fruit. There the rocks project abruptly into 
| the sea and bear upon their heads the array of 
_ the orange-groves interwoven with the net of the 

far-rambling vine branches. The flames look 
down out of the mountain and rejoice over their 
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gift. The sea murmurs strange songs upon the 
strand, and borders its garment with white foam. 
The rocks reach over the country and the air en- 
twines itself affectionately about every thing. 


The sweet breath of the orange-blossoms trem- | 


bles through it; the spirit of the sea rises in it, 
and allures the beings of the earth to bathe in 
the floods. As often as the air paints the even- 
ing red upon the horizon, she draws about the 
high rock-light rosy robes, so that it looks down 
like the blushing bride of the sea. Nightly the 
fire adorns his mountain with gleaming ribbons, 
which he allows to float down over it; ribbons 
upon a golden ground embroidered with fiery 
precious stones. Then the flames of the fire and 
the waves of the water play with each other. 
The red luster conceals itself in the floods and 
then looks out, here and there broken, from the 
quaking of the billow. All that my friend, the 
rock, sees, who is himself wreathed with vines; 
who himself has placed a wreath of oranges and 
a slender palm like a feather, upon his green cap, 
which the turf wove about his head; and the 
pointed aloe, and prickly cactus nestle close about 
his brow. He saw this, and since he saw the 
brothers and sister, the fire, the air, and the wa- 
ter, fond of each other, since he was indebted to 
them for so many enjoyments, he wished also to 
prepare a pleasure for them, and he built them a 
snug little place for brotherly and sisterly inter- 
course. Upon the outer rim of the rock, very 
close upon the mirror of the sea, opens a low 
door. One would scarcely notice it. Behind 
this door extends a high, strongly-arched, cool 
grotto. Here are found water, air, and fire. 
Here they are together, distinct indeed, yet blend- 
ed. There, to be sure, the mirror of the sea is 
flowing and undulating, but the deep blue of the 
air, as it is seen only in the clearest heaven, has 
permeated it and the beaming luster of the fire 
flames forth from beneath it, gleaming and won- 
derful. There, to be sure, it gleams forth from 
the deep, like sporting flames, but the glow has 
dipped itself in the color of the air, and this light 


wavers like the billows of the water. There, in- | 
deed, is the air in the broad arch of the cavern, | 


but it shimmers like the water, it flows about the 
hight like the waves of the deep, and through 


the midst play and ramble the little flames of the | 
fire upon the rim of the rock. So here the ele- 
ments hold their familiar conversation, but some- 
times they permit men to watch them. He | 


builds a skiff, enters this wonder, and can sail 


upon the blue air, bathe in the sparkling fire, and | 


breathe in the fluctuating water. Only when the 


conversation of the brothers and sister is very | 


confidential and secret do they not suffer the lis- 


tener. Then the sea closes the passage with a 


gate of waves, and the air shoves winds before it 
as bolts. What of the marvelous transpires then 
only the elements know, and my friend, the rock, 
who incloses them, but he has given them his 
word not to babble it, and he keeps his promise.” 
“That is right of him,” said the rose; “I love 

| him for that. Does he also love the flowers?” 

“An eternal Spring of roses blooms about 
him,” said the stone. 

“That must be beautiful,” sighed the centifolia. 

“ And all that I shall see,” exulted the brook, 

“Then salute from us the roses upon the rock,” 
| cried the flowers. 

“And for us the oranges on the sea-shore,” 
rustled the trees. 

“How shall I know the place?’ asked the 
brook of the stone. 

“From my description,” was the answer. 
“Men call it the Bay of Naples, and my friend, 
the rock in the sea, is called in their language, 
Capri.” 

“T will certainly find it,” cried the brook, and 
splashed away. 

3ut the brook had a long journey to make, a 
long time he wandered about in the immensity 
of the sea without finding the marvel of which 
| the stone had told him. 

The narrator of this story stood just in Sor- 
rento, upon the piazza of a little villa, which he 
alone inhabited. The vine-branches which shaded 
it were still thin, and let through the full light 
of the sun, but the orange-blossoms breathed 
their fragrance and the fruits looked kindly forth 
from the midst of the dark leaves, and smiled 
upon him. 

Vesuvius roared, and the sea murmured. Then 
a wave struck upon the rock with a familiar 
sound. It brought the greeting of the flowers 
and trees from home. 

The brook had executed his commission—for 
flowers and trees he brought a greeting—but for 
the story-teller nothing from his beloved. 
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SELF-DENIAL. 


BY LIZZIE MACE M’FARLAND. 





THE Graces three, of mythic story, 
Embodied all that charms the eye; 
Attending, in her errant duties, 
The Queen of Love in pagan sky. 


Another Grace, though not a pagan, 
Wanders among us, spirit-vailed, 

Removing thorns before we see them; 
Steadying the steps which else had failed; 


Rejoicing in the joy of others, 
Wreathing with smiles her lonely lot, 

For Self- Denial hath a beauty, 
Although too oft we see it not. 
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BLANCHE; 
OR, LOVE AND DUTY. 


BY MRS. E. A. B. MITCHELL. 


MOS ELY was “an honest man;” so the poet 

would call him “the noblest work of God ;” 
and yet had you known him you would have 
wondered if the fingers of a loving God had had 
any thing to do with the molding of that harsh 
nature. The world called him rich, and so he 
was, if broad acres and shining gold make riches; 
but if you count the wealth of the heart tender- 
ness and affection, there was no man _ poorer. 
And yet there had been a time in his earlier life 
when his heart was not so hard, nor his look so 
cold and repulsive. And then, in the freshness 
of his manhood, had he wooed and won a fair 
and gentle maiden. She was a young, dreamy 
creature, and her imagination had endowed him 
with all the rare excellences of her ideal; but 
when he, her husband, stood before her unmasked, 
disrobed of the beautiful livery her fancy had 
thrown around him, her soul sickened and re- 
volted. But she kept her secret well, and pa- 
tiently, quietly performed the duties of a wife. 
Mere kindness will satisfy some hearts, and had 
she given more it would not have been apprecia- 
ted. They lived together year after year, and 
the world called it marriage, but there was no 
union of soul with soul, no blending of holy 
sympathies, and to one at least it was but bond- 
age. None but God knew how that poor wife 
struggled and yearned for a husband’s love, 
vainly striving, with all a woman’s tenderness, 
to arouse the better feelings of his nature, to 
touch some hidden spring, to melt the frozen 
fountains of his heart. Alas! that heart was pal- 
sied—deadened by the one overruling desire for 
earthly gain. Nothing was worth a thought but 
that which would add to his dollars or increase 
his lands; and for this every thing must be sac- 
rificed, even the little comforts of home. Had 
they been blessed with children perhaps a father’s 
love might have remolded his nature. Children 
had been born unto them, but only to die. And 
each succeeding year found the husband more 
engrossed in the pursuit of wealth and less mind- 
ful of the pale, uncomplaining wife he had sworn 
to cherish, while her heart, ever repulsed, turned 





mercy heard ‘her prayer; for erelong, to that 
brown cottage on the bank of the Susquehanna, 
there came a change. Another child was born, 
but its existence cost the life of the mother. And 
Amos Ely was left alone in that darkened home; 
alone with a little helpless, motherless daughter. 
But did the blow soften his heart? ‘No; hecursed 
the hand that dealt it. Not that he loved his 
wife so tenderly, for he had loved naught but 
money; yet she had been saving and frugal, sac- 
rificing every thing for the increase of his idol, 
and, therefore, she was of value to him. It was 
the same kind of grief he would have felt in los- 
ing his most valuable horse or cow. So his heart 
filled with bitterness and rebellion. But when 
he looked into that little cradle and saw the soft 
blue eyes of the girl baby turned pleadingly to 
him, its very helplessness was a demand upon his 
heart that had never before been made. And 
the strong man bowed over that cradle and wept 
long and bitterly. 

Yes, he whom death had moved but to anger 
was softened by that little life just dawned. The 
icebergs of his frozen heart were melted and 
flowed out in floods of tears. When he arose 
the cold, rigid look was gone from his face, the 
harshness from his voice, and Amos Ely was a 
newman. The spirit that had so long ruled him, 
the spirit that could have changed every beauti- 
ful gem of the heart, every flower of earth or star 
of heaven into paltry gold, that demon spirit was 
gone. And he stood there responsive to no other 
name but that of father. Week after week, 
month after month he watched that unconscious 
innocent, and no mother could have cared for it 
more tenderly. 

Each look from her starry eyes fell deep into 
his heart like the germ of a beautiful flower, and 
pure, loving thoughts sprang up and blossomed. 
Every smile that wreathed those baby lips stirred 
within his soul some new resolve—some holy 
aspiration. 


“ Know ye not that angels are ever with these little ones? 

Have ye ever felt their pure breathings, or the soft, 
soothing sweep of their wings? 

Surely no heart can watch a little infant and not grow 
better and purer.” 


Amos Ely felt the influence of both child and 
angels; for while new and tender cords~ were 





Vou. X XI.—30_ ; 


and preyed upon itself, consuming her with a | binding him to earth, there were drawings heav- 
living death. Thus twenty years went by. The | enward. And happy, thrice happy, in this new 


farmer counted his thousands by hundreds, and | and inner life, he saw his fair, sweet Blanche 


yet his thirst for gold was unallayed and his heart | grow into girlhood. A beautiful thing was the 


still deaf to the claims of his wife; while she, | love of that daughter for her fond father; and 


poor thing, weary and worn by those years of | how it purified and renovated his whole nature! 


toil and drudgery, looked only to the grave for | Neighbors wondered much at the great change 
He 


rest and peace. She longed to die, and God in | in the hard-working, money-making farmer. 
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was never seen now in the field at work before 
the sun was up, for the calm morning was so 
delightful for teaching Blanche, and she was such 
a charming little pupil, and he joyed so in her 
innocent prattle that he lingered often till the 
sun was high. And when he left her, her merry 
laugh followed him away down the lane, and it 
gushed and gurgled through the lanes of his 
heart all the livelong day, keeping it fresh, and 
cool, and pure. Then ’t was sweet to see him 
returning from his work at night, by the wayside 
bendirig his lame back to gather the wild flowers 
for the fair girl that awaited him who, for so 
many years, had scarce known that flowers 
bloomed. 

It seemed to him hard to leave that delicate 
child alone with the old domestic day after day. 
She had no one to love but him, and he resolved 
that they should not be parted. So tne farm was 
let out to tenants, all but a small plat of ground 
surrounding the cottage, a part of which he re- 
served for flowers and shrubbery to please little 
Blanche. Here they. could work together, and 
henceforth they were inseparable. Blanche, like 
his shadow, followed his steps wherever he went, 
and her bird-like carol made labor delightful. 
When the heat became oppressive they would 
rest under an old elm that drooped its graceful 
branches over the brook, and beneath whose 
shade the wife and mother slept. The father 
would lie down on the mossy bank and Blanche 
would hold his head in her lap, and O, how sooth- 
ing was the touch of her fingers on his forehead 
as they twined in curls the locks already silver- 
ing, and how blessed their communings! He 
told her of that mother above whose breast the 
flowers were blooming; how beautiful she was in 
life’s early spring-time, how lovely and true 
through all life’s pilgrimage, and how tenderly 
she cared for him. But he did not tell her she 
was loved and prized too late. The child saw 
not the mournful, reproachful look in those dark 
eyes that looked up to Aim from the shadows of 
the past, yet her own filled with tears as he 
repeated her mother’s last words, “Call her 
Blanche.” Striving to recall all that was pleas- 
ant in their lives, and dwelling mostly or the 
beauty and goodness of his wife, he charmed the 
young girl by the sweet picture, and to be like 
her was the one strong desire of her heart. 

When a rainy day kept them within door, no 
less happy were they; for that once cheerless, 
desolate cottage had changed as if by fairy art. 

The old building had been remodeled, and now 
with its pleasant veranda, green blinds, and grav- 
¢led walks, looked the fitting abode of beauty, 
wealth, and taste. The little white hands of 
Blanche should never scrub that rough floor as 





“her mother’s had done. 





Soft, rich carpets were 
there, and delicate paper hangings covered the 
once bare walls, while exquisite paintings, rare 
sculpture, and precious books blended their 
charms to make home happy. 

Sorrow and penitence filled the heart of Amos 
Ely as he looked into the face of his child, so 
like that of his poor wife, and thus he strove to 
atone for the past, and God forgave him. Gold 
was to him now valueless only as it procured 





some comfort, some luxury, or some joy for his | 


darling child, or relieved the suffering poor. 
The world said the rich miser had grown proud 
and indolent, but God understood the change. 


He knew that the gift of that dear child had | 


done what nothing else could, and just what he 
sent her to do—had softened and subdued a hard- 
ened heart. 

As the mind of Blanche began to expand, her 
strange inquiries puzzled the brain of the old 
farmer, and he felt that she needed a more effi- 
cient instructor. As he would not be parted 
from her, the best masters were sent for at the 
cottage. It was wonderful to see the progress 
of the child. So closely did she apply herself, 
the ever-watchful father felt alarmed for her 


health, and to lessen her labor he required her | 


teachers to impart instruction in the form of 
pleasant and familiar conversation. 

He invited the most learned to be his guests, 
and the eager, thirsty soul of the child drank 
knowledge and pleasure at the same fountain. 
She excelled in every accomplishment, but es- 
pecially in drawing and painting, which were to 
her sources of great delight. 

Time fled, and Blanche stood upon the verge 
of that beautiful era, 


“ When girlhood’s merry laughter yields 
To woman’s softer tone.” 


With all the artless simplicity of a child was 
blended the subdued tenderness of a woman. 
Her rare personal charms had expanded till the 
seal of perfection was stamped on all. Her form 
was slight, but of faultless symmetry. The 
queenly carriage of her fine head, the slope of 
her shoulders, the tapering fingers, the mold of 
her foot—all were exquisite. Her eyes were 
dark and spiritual, her voice low, and left its 
melody in the heart long after sound had ceased. 
To see her was to take into your soul a rapture. 
Her seventeenth Summer came with its wealth 
of flowers and sunshine, awakening in her heart 
all holy thoughts and aspirations. 

A rural village on the opposite bank of the 
river was a favorite resort for invalids during the 
heat of Summer. Among others who came this 
season was Paul Watson, a young Southern 
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gentleman of fine intellect, purity of thought and 
feeling, warm, generous impulses, and that frank 
nature which is a sure passport to the hearts of 
all. Possessing a thirst for knowledge, and every 
facility for obtaining it, he applied himself so 
closely to his studies that a nervous prostration 
ensued. The fact that his only brother had died 
of consumption a few year8 previous, caused his 
friends to feel alarm lest he too should fall a 
victim to that dreadful scourge; and it was with 
the hope of a partial restoration to health he 
had come North. Mr. Ely had passed Paul often 
in his walks, and there was something in the 
pale, yet manly, open countenance of the young 
stranger, which led him to seek his acquaintance. 
Calling one morning upon Paul’s hostess, and 
making known his desire, she led him to the in- 
valid’s room, and introduced him as her “dear 
friend, Mr. Ely.” Paul took the warm hand of 
the old man, looked into his kind, pleasant face, 
and felt that he too had in him a friend. Upon 
inquiry, Mr. Ely found that Paul’s father had 
been a playmate of his boyhood, and the chain 
of sweet memories that fell over his heart bound 
it closely to that of Paul. After an hour's pleas- 
ant converse, Mr. Ely arose to go, and taking the 
hand of Paul, he said with playful tenderness: 

“ Now come over to my little nest; I have one 
of the sweetest warblers there ; she will sing away 
all your pain and sadness; come and see.” 

And he did come, for he had heard through 
the villagers much about that “warbler,” of her 
beauty and goodness, and her sweet devotion to 
her father; then, too, he had caught snatches of 
her songs as he passed, and glimpses of a face 
that had been in his dreams ever since; so nothing 
could have given him more pleasure than that 
warm invitation of Mr. Ely. 

Paul Watson, as heir to immense wealth, was 
the courted favorite of many fair women in his 
own sunny clime, but never had he met one 
whose beauty touched his heart like the unpre- 
tending charms of the modest Blanche. And 
every pleasant evening found him with the old 
man and his daughter. Love is a wonderful 
panacea for all mortal ills, and it was strange to 
see how soon the flush of returning health came 
to the pale cheek of Paul, and the strength to his 
wasted form. His proud, quick steps told of a 
heart ever leaping in its ecstasy of joy. No less 
happy was the young girl. Sweet, deliciously 
sweet was the dawning of that first love in the 
heart of her. who had never known aught but a 
filial tenderness. Her devotion to her father was 
unabated. Indeed, the new love seemed to have 
enlarged the capacities of her soul, deepening and 
strengthening her love for her father, and for all 


_ that is beautiful and good. It was long ere their 


| 

love lived in words, yet it had been told a thou- 
sand times, by looks full of silent eloquence. 
And then one evening, as he whispered his fond 
good-night, silently he placed among her curls a 
delicate rosebud, nestling its head in soft, green 
leaves, as if they could hide its secret, but she, 
who had communed so much with the sisterhood 
of flowers, read well its message. She took it 
from her hair, placed it between the leaves of her 
Bible, then laid the treasures under her pillow, 
and all night long that little bud whispered in 
her dreams. 

Amos Ely was not jealous when he saw the 
color mount to the cheek of his child, as Paul’s 
steps sounded in the porch. Ah! no, he joyed to 
see her spring forth to welcome him! And all 
those beautiful Summer evenings he was with 
them, sharing their happiness, and rejoicing that 
another knew the rare excellence of his Blanche. 
Thus weeks and months flew by, till the Au- 
tumn-winds whispered mournfully of a parting. 
Paul had never encountered the inclemency of a 
Northern Winter, and now letter after letter 
came, urging his return to the land of flowers. 
But how could he leave Blanche? The thought 
haunted him, sleeping or waking, causing him to 
delay his journey from day to day, and week to 
week, till, ashamed of his weakness, he named u 
day for his departure, and wrote to his parents, 
knowing his pride would compel him to keep the 
engagement. 

The evening before he was to leave, the old 
man left the lovers in the arbor, saying, as he did 
so, “It’s your right, Paul, you shall enjoy the 
society of ‘my pet’ alone to-night; and, Blanche, 
I will sleep in my easy-chair till you come.” 

They were alone, yet silent, for the heart 
scorns words when its deepest feelings are 
stirred. Blanche was the first to speak. 

“How can I endure your absence!” she said, 
with stifled sobs. But Paul soothed her with 
caresses and words of tenderness, till, smiling 
through her tears, she looked more beautiful 
than ever. Then he told her, if she would be 
his own dear little wife, he would come back in 
the early Spring, and take her to a princely home, 
where she should reign the fair mistress. Thus 
he went on painting in glowing colors the beauty 
of their Southern home and the bliss of their 
wedded love, while she listened delighted, intoxi- 
cated with the delicious draught of joy. But 
soon her filial love found utterance : 

“ My father, Paul, my father! what if he should 
be unwilling to‘leave the old homestead? Then 
could you not build that palace here?” 

“T have thought of that, Blanche,” he replied, 
“and have consulted my own physician and 
others, as to a permanent residence North, and 
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they tell me that to remain here one Winter 
would be to peril my life.” 

A low moan came from the depths of that 
daughter’s heart as she murmured, “I can never 
leave my father.” 

“No, Blanche, I will never ask that of you; I 
love you too well to do aught to make you 
wretched; but your father is good and kind, and 
will do any thing for your happiness.” So he 
lulled her fears, and with assurances of uuceas- 
ing love they strengthened each other’s hearts for 
parting. 

“T can not promise to be your wife, Paul,” she 
said, “till I have consulted my father. He has 
grown old and feeble, and if it will rend his heart 
to leave this home, I must stay with him, for his 
claims are first and strongest; but one thing I 
can promise, I shall never love another. I will 
answer you in the morning.” And they parted. 

When Blanche entered her father’s room she 
found him awake. He turned an inquiring look 
to her face, as if to read all there. She sat down 
and told him of all their love, their hopes that 
needed but his approval to consummate. 

The old man heard her silently till she spoke 
of leaving that home for another, then he covered 
his face with his hands and wept aloud. 

Blanche comprehended his thoughts, and throw- 
ing her arms around his neck, she gently drew his 
head upon her bosom ; and though she said not a 
word, the silent caress of her fingers, the pressure 
of her cheek to his, soothed and calmed him till 
his feelings found utterance. 

“ Blanche, dear Blanche, ’t would almost kill 
your old father to leave this home. The trees I 
planted long ago have grown up like old friends 
around me, their roots seem fastened in my very 
heart; and your mother’s grave, Blanche, who 
will watch it when I’m gone? I had hoped to 
die here and be buried beside her. But I will 
go. I can not darken your bright dream; you 
have been too good and kind; I can not crush 
your young heart.” 

“You will not crush my heart, father. I was 
cruel to think for a moment of asking you to 
leave this sacred spot. As much as I love Paul, 
I could never be happy in the splendid home he 
offers us, if my father was there pining and dying 
for his own quiet cot. We have been happy here 
without Paul, and we shall still be happy, God 
grant, for many years. J will not be his wife.” 

Amos Ely little knew what it cost his poor 
child to speak those calm, decided words, he 
dreamed not how great the sacrifice. And she 
quieted his fears with words full of playfulness 
and sweet assurance. 

“My love for Paul is but a wee thing,” she 
said, “of only one Summer’s growth, and I might 


’ 





far better throw it aside than imbitter all the 
coming years of my father’s life.” 


And so it was settled. The next morning she | 


would send her decision to Paul, and the beauti- 
ful dream was over. 

Her smiles and kisses brought back the happy 
look to her father’s face, and bidding him a cheer- 
ful good-night, she r€tired to her room, and he to 
his couch. When Blanche was alone her over- 
burdened heart gave way, and her agony was 
fearful. No sleep came to her eyes that night; 
she writhed and struggled like a racked victim ; 
but her strong will conquered, and she arose a 
calm martyr. 
wrote the following: 

“Dear PavuL—lIt is over. 
piness upon the shrine of filial love and duty. 
the only one to suffer I could endure it nobly. But to 
know that this hand of mine, that has trembled with 
delight at the thought of becoming yours, and which 


Seating herself ai the table she | 


I sacrifice my own hap- 
Were I | 


still burns and throbs from love’s pressure, rends in | 


agony the heart of him who is dearer to me than aught 
on earth! May the gentle hand of our Father in heaven 
bind up the wound my own has made! He only knows 
how I sorrow for you, my poor, dear Paul. Yes, I, who 
cause this tempest of your soul, could even tear out my 
heart, would it make you a pillow of repose. 
O! forgive me, but I can not stifle the voice of con- 
science and of duty. I know you will never forget me, 
but should you find one who can soothe the sorrow I 
have caused, and love you as J love, fear not to grieve 
me by wedding her. Much as I have joyed in the hope 
of becoming your wife, I could see another hold to you 


Forgive, | 


that blessed relation, and love her if she but made you | 


happy. Farewell—I dare not trust myself to see you; 
but perhaps on some far-off isle in the dim sea of futu- 
rity we may meet again. BLANCHE.” 


She folded the note, severed a tiny curl that 
shaded her forehead, and inclosed them together. 
After arranging her dress, and bathing her heavy, 
swollen eyes, she descended to her father’s room 
with a light step and calm, sweet smile. 

“ What, up so early, pet!” he exclaimed. 

“Yes, father, you know the stage leaves early, 
and I wanted you to take this to Paul,” she re- 
plied, laying the unsealed note in his hand. 

He did not ask to read it, for he knew it was 
too sacred for other eyes than Paul’s, but he took 
it with a look that said he knew there were words 
that would break a loving heart. Blanche read 
the thought, and with her old laugh said: 

“Tt’s only to tell him I’d rather stay here and 
be your little housekeeper, than go to a palace 
and be his bride.” 

The father went over to the village, and O, 
what long hours were the minutes of his absence! 
To while them away Blanche wandered into the 
garden. There were Paul’s footprints by the 
brookside yet, here stood the tree on which he 
had carved his name; and every flower lifted its 
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head in the morning breeze, and spoke of him. 
She hurried from the beautiful spot as if it were 
death to linger. Her tortured heart longed for a 
prison, a desert, something in keeping with its 
own gloom and desolation. 

At last her father returned, and his face wore 
such a look of suffering that poor Blanche shut 
her eyes, and burying her face in his bosom, they 
wept together, father and child. 

“Tell me, father, does he blame me?” at length 
asked Blanche, in tremulous tones; “I can bear 
any thing else.” 

“No, child, he loves you better than ever, and 
I am a wretch to part you.” 

“Don’t, don’t, father!” and again filial love 
triumphed, and she who suffered most was again 
the comforter. 

Weeks grew into months. The step of Blanche 
lost none of its elasticity, nor her laugh its gay- 
ety; and the father did not know what a heavy 
heart she carried, and how like mockery her laugh 
rang in her own ear, or that nightly her pillow 
was wet with tears, for she greeted him each 
morning with smiles. It was well his eyes were 
growing dim, for he could not see the tears that 
fell silently down his darling’s cheeks, as she sang 
for him the songs Paul loved; and, when at times 
her voice faltered, he deemed it but the pathos of 
the song that stirred her soul. 

But erelong joy came back to that desolate 
heart. She knew she had made her father happy 
by her sacrifice, and she resolved that she too 
would be happy. And now the light word and 
gay smile deceived no longer; they were a true 
index of the heart of the noble girl. Her ardent 
nature lavished all its wealth of love upon her 
father, and her fingers were ever busy doing 
something for his comfort and happiness. 

Years brought to them no change of bliss, but 
while the charms of the woman were maturing 
in Blanche, the infirmities of age were stealing 
over the old man. It was a lovely, impressive 
picture; the father, with his white hair, time- 
worn brow, and tottering frame, so tenderly sus- 
tained by his fair daughter. But at length his 
trembling limbs refused to support him, and even 
with the help of Blanche and his cane, he could 
no longer reach the grave under the old elm in 
the garden. Then every day she g&thered for 
him flowers or leaves from the bed where her 
mother slept. Daily the strength of Mr. Ely 
seemed growing less. There was no apparent 
disease, but the hard labor of his early years had 
injured his constitution, and the machinery of 
life, so “fearfully and wonderfully made,” was 
seemingly worn out. Blanche saw the change, 
and secretly wept as her heart told her she would 
soon be alone. 





Her father was always cheerful, | 
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| and she could not tell him her fears, her sorrow. 
She noticed that he never asked her now to read 


in any book but the Bible, and when she read to 
him its precious promises, she saw his face glow 
with a living faith, and she knew he was ripen- 
ing for heaven. 

It was a beautiful evening in early Autumn, 
the fifth anniversary of that on which Paul and 
Blanche had last met; the devoted girl sat by the 
bedside of her father. He had grown too weak 
to sit any more in his “arm-chair,” and each felt 
a consciousness that they had but a few more 
nights to spend together. 

“ Blanche,” murmured the father, “I could die 
happy but for the thought of leaving you alone.” 

Her own heart was bleeding over that same 
word —alone—but with a cheerful voice she 
answered, 

“QO! fear not for me; has not God promised to 
be a Fathér to the fatherless ?” 

There was a long silence, and then he asked, 

“ Have you ever heard from Paul?” 

“No, father,” she replied, “ it is five years since 
he spent the pleasant Summer with us, and dur- 
ing all that time I have not heard one word from 
him; perhaps he is dead.” 

“T fear he is, for surely you would have heard 
from him were he living,” mournfully sighed the 
father. 

Just then there was a light tap at their door; 
Blanche opened it softly, and there stood Paul! 
Silently the trembling girl fell into his open 
arms, and long and sweet was their embrace. 
Then she led him to the couch, and, as Paul took 
the withered hand, a fervent “God bless you!” 
from the invalid’s lips thrilled into his very soul. 

Paul had heard of Mr. Ely’s fast-failing health, 
and had come to take the dove to his own bosom, 
when left alone. Exhausted with -the joyful 
excitement, the father fell asleep, but Blanche 
watched not alone. When he awoke, calling 
Paul and Blanche to his bedside, he said: 

“ My children, I must soon leave you. Yester- 
day, in answer to my inquiry, the physician 
informed me that I could not live beyond two 
weeks at the farthest, and that I might drop 
away at any moment. I know you still love 
each other, and it will be all I can ask on earth 
to see you united, and, as the time is short, let 
me enjoy the consolation of this my last earthly 
hope as early as to-morrow.” 

“Tt shall be as you wish,” murmured the lips 
of each. 

Poor Blanche! what emotions filled her heart! 
All the joy and all the sorrow of a lifetime 
seemed blended in that hour. To be a bride—to 
be an orphan! 

Morning, with her rosy fingers, lifted the cur- 
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tains of the sky, and stole in noiselessly that 
bridal morn—that morning that heralded the 
approach of death. They gathered in the sick- 
room silently, the clergyman, the old doraestic, 
Paul, and Blanche. Never did bride look more 
lovely. The dress of white tissue but partially 
concealing the beauty of her fair neck and arms, 
hung in profuse folds around her fine figure, and 
as graceful and airy as the light clouds of Sum- 
mer. Though her daintily-slippered feet fell trem- 
blingly there was a look of calm dignity upon 
her brow that told she knew what priceless gift 
she gave, and what treasure she would win. The 
words were few and beautiful in their simplicity. 
As the two-made-one kneeled by the couch to re- 
ceive a father’s blessing tears bathed each cheek. 
All that day Paul and Blanche watched with 
their beloved parent, they could not lose one 
precious word from lips so soon to be mute. 

As the day was closing, Blanche begged to 
spend one more hour alone with her father. She 
had thrown open the window, and the cool, soft 
breeze came in and fanned the brow of the dying 
man. Night dropped again her curtains round 
the green earth, then looped them up with chains 
of glittering stars, and the moon, looking from 
behind the misty folds, smiled upon the old man 
and his faithful watcher. The father’s lips 
moved, and Blanche bent her ear low: 

“Daughter,” he whispered, “I have one re- 
quest: Do not grieve when I am gone. You 
have nothing to regret; you have never spoken 
one unkind word to me, or left undone any thing 
that could add to my happiness. You have been 
my angel of light, leading me up to the throne 
of God. You know I am going to your mother 
and the home I have long sighed for; then let not 
my dying hour be saddened by the thought that 
you will sorrow for me; rather let your heart be 
so filled with gratitude to God for sending one to 
love vou when I am gone, that there shall be no 
room for grief.” 

Blanche, though her eyes were already filled 
with tears, replied: 

“Father, your wish shall be granted. With 
the help of Him who has promised that ‘ His 
grace shall be sufficient,’ I will not mourn for 
you.” 

A smile of heavenly sweetness lit up the old 
man’s face, then he murmured: 

“One thing more, and I shall be ready to go. 
I would once more with you partake the em- 
blems of our Savior’s death. Call Paul and the 
good pastor.” 

The little group kneeled around the bed of death, 
by faith to receive cur Savior’s body and his 
atoning blood. Beautiful and solemn ever is this 
sacred rite, but now how deeply impressive! “Do 








this in remembrance of me,” said the man of God, 
as he broke to them the bread. And as the wine 
was placed to the lips of the dying, in low, but 
distinct voice, he said: “I shall drink no more 
of the fruit of this vine till I drink it anew in 
my Fathers kingdom.” And his face glowed 
with an unearthly brightness, as if the pearly 
gates of the New Jerusalem had opened to re- 
ceive him, and from thence a flood of glory had 
poured upon him. 

The angel of death paused on the threshold 
till the solemn feast was over, then he entered; 
but there was nothing sad in his presence, for he 
came only to unbind a fettered soul that fluttered 
a moment and was gone! 

Blanche kneeled over the dead, bathing his lips 
with kisses, and his cheeks with tears; but she 
remembered her promise, and an unseen arm up- 
held her. 

The morning dawned, and it found that tireless 
watcher still with the dead, even then unwilling 
to resign her precious charge to another. To 
perform the last acts of kindness was to her a 
mournful pleasure. Her own hands shrouded 
him for the grave, her fingers wreathed once more 
those silvery curls, and, as the last thing she 
could ever do for him, she closed the coffin-lid. 
A stranger might have said that that pale, tear- 
less face was passionless, but in her soul there 
was love—such deep and deathless love as few 
are capable of cherishing. 

From the first, Paul had watched Blanche 
with the greatest anxiety, and now that the last 
sad offices were performed, he feared to see her 
overtasked physical system prostrated, and her 
soul gloomy and desponding. What, then, was 
his joy and surprise that evening, after returning 
from the burial, to see her face light up with the 
same sweet smile it used to wear, as she told him 
of the promise she had made her father, and that 
God was giving her strength to keep it! 

“ And now,” she whispered, “I open the flood- 
gates of my soul, that have kept back the deep 
tide of my love, and let it gush undivided—JZ 
am all your own !” 

“All my own,” he repeated, as he clasped her 
to his bosom, 


“* And kas rich in having such a jewel, 
As twenty seas, if all their sand were pearl, 
The water nectar, and the rocks pure gold!’” 


They were happy! Theirs was “that higher 
bliss, a union of the soul.” Paul felt a thousand 
times repaid for the patient waiting of those five 
long years, and richly was the sacrificing Blanche 
rewarded. They spent the Autumn at the cot- 
tage. Beautiful evergreens were placed at the 
father’s grave, and a monument of white marble, 
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with the simple inscription, “ He giveth his be- 
loved sleep.” Sad yet sweet were their vigils, 
and pure and holy their converse at that sacred 
spot. 

At the approach of Winter they hastened to 
their Southern home, leaving the faithful do- 
mestic to take charge of the cottage and grounds, 
and to watch the graves of the sleepers. Blanche 
still keeps the dear old homestead, and spends 
each Summer there in company with Paul and 
other loved ones. 

Beautiful to her has been the fulfillment of that 
promise written on Mount Sinai by the finger of 
God. She honored her father, and her days are 
long in the land. Pleasant is that land of flow- 
ers, and in untold sweetness glide those days, 
And yet another reward—“ Her children rise up 
and call her blessed!” 


——<-ocTe>—— 


THE ANGEL OF MISTAKE, 


BY MISS F. ELIZABETH LAY. 


SPIRITS are around us, and the world unseen 
Is nearer than we know; 

These dull surroundings serve but as a screen, 
To hide from mortals how they come and go. 


Prophets, and seers, and poets of old time, 
Their presence felt and knew, 

And pictures fashioned to the thought sublime, 
Those spiritual artists ever drew. 


Angels of good and ill, dark powers and bright, 
For each emotion known— 
Thought, love, devotion. and the deeds of might, 
By song, by vision, and by act were shown. 
But one of whom among the shadowy host 
No insjiration spoke, 
The dark, dread spirit that afflicts us most, 
My thought shall name—the Angel of Mistake: 


A subtile being, with a changeful mien, 
And self-transforming might; 
Assuming truth with look and port serene, 
And garments glittering with bewildering light. 
He haunts our footsteps, hovers where we rest, 
Infusing error where 
We judge, hope, pray, or tenderly invest 
The thing we love with all that ’s good and rare. 


First to our souls he brings the cheating spell, 
Working confusion there: 

Dazzling their vision craftily and well, 
Till ill seems good, and darkness looks most fair. 


We struggle on; yea, upward seek the light, 
Yet often go astray: 

Mistake allures us from the path of right, 
Where all things wander in a darksome way. 


Our brother’s soul, though scarce we may discern, 
He whispers we can know, 

And lights the altar where our passions burn, 
To scorch and sear with their mistaken glow. 
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We ask for truth; the fiend delights in creeds, 
And weaker reason makes 

The instrument of falsehood and misdeeds, 
While faith asserts and piety partakes. 

With wrong we tamper, til we fail to see 
How simple is the right; 

The mist deceives, till truths that clear should be, 
Come but in glimmerings to our feeble sight. 


But worst and darkest are the demon’s powers, 
When we with zealous feet 

Climb some harsh steep to gain celestial bowers, 
While peace lies in the valley, calm and sweet. 


Sad Angel, and sad mortals! he will stand 
Close by our side and heart, 
Till o’er the borders of the truer land 
Our sight is cleared, and we with falsehood part. 


But less we meet him in some lowly place, 
Where no ambition springs; 

Where Self is lost, and love a reigning grace, 
With low humility and meekness sings. 

There only is he distanced; for he loves 
Ambition’s blinding glare, 

Proud summits, sun-crowned mountains, lofty groves, 
And woos us thither, drives us forward there. 

We groan, so burdened with our hidden woes; 
We dream when we should wake; 

Yet to a victory o’er these unseen foes 
We shall arise, O Angel of Mistake! 
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SwEstT is the tender minstrel strain 
When the loved are near, 
Blending a pleasant pain 
With a smile and tear; 
Lulling in blissful trance 
Life’s beautiful romance, 
Closing the heart to sorrow, care, and fear. 


Sweet is the dirge we softly pour 
For the gentle dead, 

Bidding the mourners weep no more 
For the spirit fled ; 

Twining to loftier things 

The heart that wildly clings 
To the dear sleeper in her silent bed. 


Sweet is the mother’s lullaby 
At the even hour, 
Hushing the infant’s wailing ery 
With its wondrous power; 
Wooing the wings of sleep, 
Praying for God to keep 
All sin and danger from her household flower. 


Sweet in the house of praise and prayer 
Is the organ’s strain; 
Sweet is the hunter’s Alpine air 
To the lowly swain; 
Wheresoever, far or near, 
Music reaches mortal ear, 
’T is the soul of tender sadness, love, and pain. 
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BY CARRIE CARROL, 


CHAPTER SECOND. 


F our readers will accompany us, we will intro- 

duce them into one of the pleasantest homes 
in Boston. A home it truly seems, not because 
of the rich furniture, the elegant parlors, the pro- 
fusion of costly books and pictures, and the evi- 
dences of refinement which are every-where vis- 
ible, but because of the warm love-light which 
beams from truthful eyes, and the cheerful tone 
of the members of that happy family. It is 
nearly tea-time; the parlors are unoccupied, and 
the nursery nearly so, for its only inmates are 
Judy, the nurse, and little Charlie, a chubby 
babe, who smilingly sleeps in his pretty cradle. 
The other children have followed their seniors to 
their aunt Bell’s room, and thither we, too, will 
go to form acquaintance. The room of Isabel 
Huntley is a large and beautiful chamber. A 
stranger would be at a loss whether to call ita 
bedroom ora library. There is a bed, certainly, 
and a sofa fully wide enough to be used as one, 
but there are also two tall, well-filled bookcases, 
and a beautiful boudoir piano. One glance at 
the girl whom Mr. Charles Huntley is lifting into 
the easiest of ea’y chairs, will explain it all. She 
is habitually an invalid. A fall in early child- 
hood injured her spine so much, that she has 
since then been entirely helpless, and her friends 
have brought around her all that wealth and 
taste can supply to soften her hours of anguish. 

The brothers Huntley do not much resemble 
each other, Henry, the elder, being a handsome, 
social man, very fond of society, and of seeing 
his beautiful wife shine as one of its leaders, 
while Charles, the younger, is quiet and dignified, 
and seems indifferent to the gentler sex, except 
in his devotion to his invalid sister. It is for 
her sake he boards with his brother instead of a 
hotel much nearer his office. 

Little Clara Huntley, a child of three years, 
sits on her father’s knee, while her sister Anna, 
six years older, stands beside him, and both are 
laughing loudly at the shadowy rabbits which he 
makes upon the wall. Master Frederick, a bold, 
bright-looking boy of thirteen, is talking to his 
mother, 

“So/mamma, you think you will take her, do 
you?” 

“T shall if she suits me. Your aunt Clara 
wishes me to, for she would like to oblige her 
neighbor, who is a maiden lady, and has been 
very attentive to her during her long illness. 
This Katy Callihan is a protege of hers.” 

“Well, mamma, I do hope she will not be as 
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cross as Polly, for she acts like a snapping-turtle | 


every time I go to the kitchen to see what we 
are going to have for dinner, or to get a little 
paste made.” 

Mrs. Huntley laughed. “I should think you 
might wait till dinner is served up to see what 
we are going to have, and as for the paste, Polly 
says if you would wait till she had time to make 
it she would not care; but you always will 
try it yourself, and then you scatter the flour 
around,” 

“Well, what harm does a little flour do? I 
hope this Katy will not be so particular.” 

“T am afraid she will not,” said Mrs. Huntley. 
“Clara said she believed she was quite young for 
a cook, and nothing but a wish to oblige my 
brother’s wife made me think of taking her. 
But come,” 
Judy is coming for you, Miss Callie.” 

“O, no, mamma,” said little Clara, coaxingly, 
as Judy made her appearance, “I do n’t want to 
do wid her, I want to do and eat wid you; do’et 
me, mamma.” 

“Yes, do let her,” said Isabel, “little pet, she 
enjoys it so.” 

“ Well, I suppose she will have to,” said Mrs. 
Huntley, looking fondly at the little one, who ran 
to kiss her aunt in return for her intercession. 
Mr. Huntley lifted her up that she might do so, 
and then started down stairs with her in his 
arms. 

“Shall I put you back in bed before I go 
down?” said Charles, rising. 

“No,” said Isabel, “I am going to have my 
tea first. Here comes Phebe with it now.” 

Phebe, who had been Isabel’s attendant for 
the last six years, entering at this moment, Mrs. 
Huntley prepared to follow her husband. 

“Shall I come back after tea and play awhile 
for you?” she said. 

“Tf you please,” said Isabel. 

The next morning Mrs. Huntley was seated in 
the nursery with little Charlie in her arms, and 
Clara standing by, laughing and clapping her 
hands to him, when our friend Kate was shown 
in. She was dressed in a brown calico, and her 
dark straw bonnet and large brown-linen cape 
were certainly suited to her humble station. Yet 
there was about her an air of quiet elegance 
which made Mrs. Huntley uncertain whether or 
not she could be the expected cook. ~ 

“It ’s the young woman who wants to be 
cook,” said Martha, who had shown her up 
stairs, and now tarried a moment to witness her 
reception. 

“O, yes,” said Mrs. Huntley, cheerfully. “ Well, 
sit down, Katy—I believe your name is Katy.” 

“Yes, ma’am; Katy Callihan.” 








she added, “there is the tea-bell, and | 
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“ And you are a good cook, Katy?” 

“Yes, ma’am; I believe I can cook almost 
any thing.” 

There was a pause, during which Mrs. Huntley 
looked at the delicate features, brilliant complex- 
ion, and soft, dark hair and eyes of our heroine, 
and thought to herself that she did not look like 
one much accustomed to it. 

“ Have you ever,” said she, “lived away from 
home?” 

“Yes, ma’am, I have for two years; ever since 
my father died,” she added with a slightly-quiv- 
ering lip. 

“Why, I understood from Mrs. Grey’s letter 
that her friend, Miss ; I forget her name ”— 

“ Clifford,” said Kate. 

“Yes; Miss Clifford said you had never been 
from home.” 

“She was mistaken,” said Kate. “ButI have 
been at my aunt’s, and I supposesMiss Clifford 
thought I felt at home there. I didn’t, though.” 

“Then your aunt was not kind to you.” 

“No, ma’am.” 

“Did Miss Clifford think she was?” 

“Yes, ma’am. Miss Clifford thought my aunt 
did right, and wanted me to think so; but I 
could not, and so she sent me here.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Huntley, after some little 
conversation about the wages, “I ’ll try you. 
You may come Saturday afternoon and bring 
your bundle.” 

Kate’s face glowed, but the lady did yot ob- 
serve it. 

“You will, of course, come and go by the alley 
gate.” 

“Yes, ma’am, certainly. 
thing to do but the cooking?” 

“No, only when you get acquainted with the 
children, 1 may, perhaps, want you to take the 
nurse’s place occasionally while she goes out for 
ay evening. Yes, and you will have the gen- 
men’s boots to clean.” 

“The gentlemen’s boots!” said Kate, involun- 
tarily, her heart giving an indignant throb. 

“Yes, my husband’s and his brother’s; the 
nurse attends to Master Frederick’s. You will 
find them in the closet under the front stairs; 
they always take them off there and put on their 
slippers before coming up.” 

Kate sat perfectly quiet, and Mrs. Huntley 
seemed to think some apology necessary. 

“Thomas used to do it,” she said; “but he 
complained, and said he had too much to do, and 
then I told Ike to—Ike is the boy that cleans 
horses and runs errands—but he always managed 
to forget it, so I gave it regularly to Polly, the 
cook, and had no more trouble.” 

Still the girl remained quiet, and the lady went 





Will I have any 





on in an encouraging tone, “ Any time you can 
make Ike do it you are welcome to. Have you 
any friends in the city who will be visiting you?” 
she added, by way of changing the subject. 

“No, ma'am. I have but one acquaintance in 
the city, and she is a lady that Miss Clifford 
recommended me to, and is of your own station ; 
so, of course, she will not visit me. But she 
seems very kind, and has told me to come and 
see her as often as you will permit. Can I go 
as often as once a week? She has promised to 
give me her advice whenever I am in trouble.” 

Mrs. Huntley looked annoyed. She did not 
relish the idea of her cook’s going to some lady 
of her own station every time she might imagine 
herself troubled. 

“Who is the lady?” she said. 

“Mrs. Harper.” 

“What, Mrs. Harper of —— square?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“T have heard of her, but am not at all ac- 
quainted. She will not wish to see you as often 
as once a week though. She would get tired, 
and blame me for letting you annoy her.” 

Mrs. Huntley paused, for she saw how anx- 
iously the girl was watching her words. 
“Well,” said she, “I’ll see about it. 

go occasionally, at any rate.” 

Kate had been a week in her new situation. 
The boots, of which she found but one pair at a 
time—Mr. Charles being, as Martha told her, 
away from home—were of patent leather, so 
they required no blacking, nothing but cleaning, 
and her other duties had been well performed. 
Mrs. Huntley had spoken approvingly, and thus 
far she hac been very cheerful; but this evening 
she felt tired and fretted. The thought that she 
must soon commence getting supper, and that 
there was no possible escape, irritated her ex- 
ceedingly, for she had never tried to exert her- 
self when in such a mood, not even her aunt 
Jane could make her do so. Miss Clifford had 
often tried, but Kate had always burst into a 
passion of tears, and, declaring she could n’t and 
would n’t do any thing, gone to her own room. 
Now, however, no such resort was open to her, 
and she sat moodily watching the clock, which 
was rapidly bringing its hands to the time when 
she must begin. She realized in the midst of her 
annoyance that this was just such discipline as 
her aunt Jane wished her to have,’ and this 
thought made it still harder to bear. 

Meanwhile the Messrs. Huntley had come in, 
and, stopping at the hall closet to change their 
boots for soft, easy slippers, had gone up to 
Isabel’s room, where they found Mrs. Huntley 
with her babe in her arms. The little fellow 
laughed, and put out his hands to his father, who 
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took him and began tossing him in the air, while 
Charles, who had been absent on a business trip, 
exchanged cordial greetings with his sister and 
sister-in-law, and then sat down by the former. 

“Charles,” said Isabel, breaking the silence 
which ensued after a few moments of animated 
conversation, “ you are looking very sober even 
for you.” 

“Am I?” said he, glancing toward Mr. and 
Mrs. Huntley; but seeing they were too busy 
with little Charlie to notice him, he added, “I 
saw Mrs. Page on the cars to-day; she was in the 
same car with me the last two hours.” 

Ten years before, when Charles Huntley was 
twenty-three and Mrs. Page was the lively Emily 
Dawson, she had been his betrothed wife, the 
idol of his heart; but she had eloped with 
Harry Page the day before the one appointed for 
their marriage, and he had never seen her since. 
Isabel knew the meeting must have been a pain- 
ful one. 

“ How did she appear!” she said. 

“Miserable enough. She had two children 

. with her, but she said her husband had become 
so dissipated and brutal that she had left him, 
and is coming to her father.” 

“T should not have supposed she could talk to 
you of such things,” said Isabel, wonderingly. 

“Nor I,” was the reply; “but she is very 
much humbled, and seemed glad to do so.” 

«There was an abstraction in his manner, a ten- 
derness in his tone, which alarmed his sister, 
though she tried to think that so sincere a Chris- 
tian as ber brother would never marry a woman 
who had another husband living. 

“ Has she a divorce?” said she, anxiously. 

“TI do not know,” said he, rising up and walk- 
ing to and fro as if to stop all further question- 
ing. “She spoke of it, but I did not understand 
whether she has got one or only intended to do 
so,” 

“Mamma,” said Anna Huntley, coming into 
the room in a great hurry and putting her arms 
around her mother’s neck, “may n’t we have 
griddle-cakes for tea?” 

“I don’t care,” laughed Mrs. Huntley, “only 
do n’t smother me. Go and tell Katy that 
mamma wishes her to bake some.” 

The child soon brought the word to Kate, who 
had gone discontentedly to her work of getting 
supper, and heard the message with suppressed 
vexation—vexation unnoticed by Anna, who ran 
to tell Clara what was in store for them. 

Putting the griddle on the stove with no very 
gentle motion, Kate stirred up her cakes, and 
then attempted to bake them; but the fire had 
been too busy, the griddle was over-heated, and 
the first ones she put on could not be turned. 





After several ineffectual efforts to do so she car- 
ried the griddle to the slop-tub and began scrap- 
ing them into it; but, unfortunately, Mrs. Hunt- 
ley, happening to make one of her rare visits to 
the kitchen, entered at that moment and saw 
what she was doing. 

“Why, Katy,” said she severely, “what do 
you mean by such wastefulness ?” 

“They stuck so,” said Kate huskily. Here, 
unable longer to control herself, she burst into a 
flood of tears, which provoked instead of soften- 
ing her mistress, who very reasonably thought 
she had said nothing to justify them, and she 
proceeded to read her a lecture, first for being so 
careless and wasteful, and second for being so 
impatient of reproof. Kate dared not run away 
from her as she had always done from her aunt, 
she was obliged to listen, but her angry sobs 
were only hushed when she pressed her lips 
together to prevent making some impertinent 
rejoinder. 

It was weary work for our untutored Kate 


after Mrs. Huntley had left the kitchen to bake 


those detestable cakes and get the tea upon the 
table; but she at last accomplished it. After 
supper, as she stood by the kitchen table wash- 
ing the dishes, and drawing every few minutes 
a long, trembling sigh, like some grieved child, 
she thought she would ask to go and see Mrs. 
Harper, of whose sympathy a few days’ ac- 
quaintance had made her feel certain. Hurriedly 
finishing her work, she went up stairs in search 
of Mrs. Huntley, and was told by Ruth that she 
had gone to Miss Isabel’s room. Knocking at 
the door it was opened by Mr. Charles Huntley, 
who looked pityingly at her tear-stained face 
and swollen eyes as she timidly preferred her 
request to Mrs. Huntley. That lady was already 
very much displeased, and now she did not wish 
Kate to go to Mrs. Harper with such a tale of 
unhappiness as she would be pretty sure to carry 
if she went in her present mood; but not liking 
to say so she tried to think of some other reason 
for detaining her. 

“Have you finished your work?” she said 
sharply. 

“ Yes, ma’am, all but cleaning the gentlemen’s 
boots, and I will do that when I come back.” 

“Tt is too late; it is not proper for a young 
girl to be out alone so late in the evening.” 

“O, madam, Mrs. Harper said she would 
always send some one home with me if I came 
in the evening, and Thomas promised to go 
almost there with me if you are willing.” 

“He can not go this evening, and neither can 
you,” said Mrs. Huntley decidedly. “ You should 
have asked me earlier if you wished to go.” 

The blood sprang to Kate Clifford’s face and 
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the fire to her eye, but before she could speak, a 
vision of her aunt Jane came before her, and 
without a word she turned and walked to her 
own room. There she threw herself on the bed 
and wept tears of such angry humiliation as all 
her two years’ experience at her aunt’s had never 
witnessed. It was a long time before she could 
rouse herself to go down and clean the boots, 
and when she did new trials awaited her; for Mr. 
Charles’s boots were not like his brother’s, of 
patent leather; they must be cleaned and polished, 
and, further than a vague idea that’ it was done 
with blacking and a brush, she knew nothing 
how to accomplish it. The other servants were 
all away, busied with their work or their pleas- 
ures, so she had no one to tell her any thing 
about it, unless she went to them for informa- 
tion—a thing she was not likely to do in her 
present unhappy mood. 

When she left the sick-room, Isabel, who had 
seen her a number of times when she came to 
seek Mrs. Huntley and receive her orders, fol- 
lowed her with her eyes till the door closed, then 
she said: 

“Poor girl, she seems to feel so badly that I 
wish you could let her go, Laura.” 

“It’s all because I reproved her,” was the in- 
dignant reply, “and she puts on a martyr air as 
if I had done something very unreasonable. I 
had my fears when I engaged her that she would 
be above her station; but she has been so mod- 
est and unassuming all the week that I had 
begun to think them unfounded.” 

“She does not look like herself,” said Isabel. 
“You would n’t believe, Charles, from seeing her 
this evening, how very pretty she is.” 

“ Well, I hope this will do her good,” answered 
Mrs. Huntley. “In fact, I think it will, and 
next week I will let her go and see Mrs. Harper, 
whe, if Kate is not mistaken, must be a very 
odd woman. I am sure I would not want other 
people’s servants coming to me with their troub- 
les.” 

With music and conversation an hour passed 
rapidly away; then Charles Huntley, looking at 
his watch, said he must “go down town.” Going 
to the closet to get his boots, he saw that the 
pair he had worn were not there, so taking a 
clean pair he seated himself on the sofa near 
him, and was about to put them on, when, per- 
haps, a vision of the troubled young face he had 
seen that evening came before him, for he thought 
to himself that if she had not cleaned them he 
might as well wear the same ones, and so save 
her the trouble of cleaning one pair. He imme- 
diately arose and went to the kitchen, his boot- 
less feet making no sound as he passed along. 
At the door he paused, and as Kate had not 











heard him he stood for a short time looking at 
her. Well he might! She was sitting on the 
floor with her face toward him. Her chin was 
quivering, the corners of her mouth were drawn 
downward, and her lips moved as though she 
were telling her troubles to herself, but no sound 
came from them. Her hair, which usually fell 
in heavy waves round her forehead and cheeks, 
and was then wound around the massive coil, at 
the back of her head, was now carelessly pushed 
behind her ears. Her sleeves were rolled up al- 
most to the shoulders, the round, white arms 
looking very beautiful against her dark dress, A 
soiled apron was spread out on her lap, and be- 
fore her stood his boots, the mud carefully cleaned 
off from them, while on a chair by her side was a 
blacking-brush, a cup of water, and a saucer and 
spoon. She, with a blacking-box in one hand, a 
pointed knife in the other, and her lips moving 
as we have described, was digging out little pieces 
of blacking, which she placed in the saucer. He 
watched her, while she took out what she seemed 
to think was enough, and then pouring water on 
it, crushed and stirred it with the spoon. This 
being done, she took the brush, and burying her 
white arm in one of the boots, began to put the 
watery blacking on it. At this moment Charles 
spoke to her. “Why, Katy,” said he, “I do not 
believe you understand how to black boots; let 
me show you.” 

If he had any idea that she would turn to him 
in her troubles, or that the expression of childish 
grief would remain till he soothed it away, he 
was mistaken. Kate had no idea of playiag the 
weeping damsel when she could help it, so, though 
she rose up hurriedly and with a flushed face, the - 
flush soon passed away, and she received his in- 
structions with a quiet dignity which amused, 
while it astonished him. “Thank you,” said she, 
when he had shown her how to do her work, “I 
am much obliged.” She spoke with perfect po- 
liteness, but without any of the humble gratitude 
he had expected. 

“You were right,” she continued, “I did not 
know how to do it, but I think I do now, and 
will try to be less awkward in future; for the 
present I will not trouble you any more.” She 
bowed gracefully, and the dignified Charles Hunt- 
ley felt that he was dismissed from her presence 
as much as though she were a queen and he her 
subject. Involuntarily he bowed in return, and 
then took himself off. 

Kate soon after went to her room, feeling much 
better satisfied with herself since she had had an 
opportunity of showing a little pride. 

Sleep is a wonderful restorer to the young and 
healthful. It is only when age or sickness has 
chilled the blood, and brought its racking pains 
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to torture poor humanity, or our own misdeeds 


have given the foul fiend, Remorse, dominion 
over us, that our nightly couch becomes a place 
of dread. 

Kate—whom if you had known, dear reader, 
you would have loved, even as we do, spite of 
her faults—slept soundly, and awoke so invigor- 
ated, that she felt like laughing at the troubles 
of the night before, which now looked so very 
light. 

“TI might,” she said to herself while dressing, 
“have been a little more gracious to Mr. Charles, 
when he was doing all he could to instruct me; 
but I don’t care, his patronizing manner would 
have provoked a saint, and if I did bargain to be 
humble and submissive to the ladies of the house, 
I made no such promise in regard to the gentle- 
men; and what is more, they need not try any 
of their grand airs with me. I never did like 
such solemn, poky kind of men any how.” 

“What did you say?’ said Martha, rolling 
over in the bed to the place from which ‘Kate had 
just arisen. 

“ Nothing,” was the reply ; “I can not find my 
shoe. O, here it is!” and hastily putting it on, 
Kate went down stairs to prepare breakfast. 

It was Sabbath, but Kate must stay at home 
so as to have dinner ready when the family re- 
turned from church. Mrs. Huntley informed 
her, however, that she could always go in the 
afternoon, and when afternoon came she cheer- 
fully prepared herself, putting on her blue ging- 
ham lawn dress, white chip bonnet, and the 
famous blue silk scarf. Ruth and Judy had each 
invited her to go with them—Martha was to take 
care of Charlie and let Judy go—but she declined 
their offers, and having looked over the church 
directory in the morning paper, declared her in- 
tention of going to church, where she knew 
neither of them attended. Anna Huntley, who 
had taken a great fancy to Kate, came into her 
room while she was dressing, and after watching 
her a few moments, and examining her bonnet 





and scarf, ran to her mother who was lying on 


her bed with a book in her hands, “Mamma, I 
want to go to church this afternoon, may n’t I?” 

“Nonsense, child, it is enough for you to go to 
your own church and Sunday school.” 

“ But, mamma, it is such a pleasant day, and I 
want to go so badly.” 

“ Well, you may if you will promise to behave 
well to Judy, and stay with her all the time.” 

“T don’t want to go with Judy, I want to go 
with Katy,” said the child, holding on to the bed- 
post, and swinging herself around it. 

“Don’t, Anna, be so awkward,” said her 
mother, impatiently. “Why do you want to go 
with Katy instead of with Judy?” 





“Because I like Katy, she is so pretty; and, 
mamma, she has got a new silk scarf.” 

“An excellent reason, a very feminine one,” 
laughed Mr. Huntley, who was sitting in an arm- 
chair with little Clara on his knee. 

“TI do not think it is altogether a feminine 
one,” said his wife, “I am sure you always prefer 
the company of a lady who is pretty and well- 
dressed to that of one who lacks these advant- 
ages.” 

“Certainly I do,” replied the gentleman, gal- 
lantly; “I always like to have you with me.” 

Mrs. Huntley laughed. “ Well, Anna,” said 
she, “go and tell Katy to come here, and I will 
see about it.” 

Kate soon made her appearance, looking very 
bright and pretty. A parting look at her glass 
had left her in a very good-humor, for the fresh, 








white border, with its tiny blue flowers, was cer- | 


tainly becoming to her rose-leaf cheeks and snowy 
forehead. 


“T say, Laura,” said Mr. Huntley, “Anna has | 


good taste.” His wife smiled and shook her 
head. “Katy,” said she, “Miss Anna is very 
anxious to go to church with you. Where are 
you going?” 

“To —— church.” 

“You are certain you know the way?” 

“T do, if she don’t,” spoke up Anna. 

“Well if I let her go with you, will you be 
sure to come directly home, and not stop to talk 
to any of your beaux?” 

“T have none to talk to,” said Kate, indig- 
nantly. 

“Tt will not be difficult to obtain them with 
that face,” thought Mrs. Huntley, but she pru- 
dently kept her thought to herself. 

“Well, Anna,” said she, “you may go; get 
your hat immediately, and do n’t hinder Katy.” 

“Come, Huntley,” said a gay, handsome young 
man to Charles Huntley, who was walking ab- 
stractedly along the street, “go with me to our 
church. It isn’t often I go, and I need the pres- 
ence of a regular, orthodox Church member, like 
yourself, to keep me in countenance.” 

The speaker was Frank Gleason, whose father 
had lately retired from business, and now lived 
four or five miles from the city, while Frank took 
the place in the firm of “ Howard & Gleason,” 
which he had so long and so honorably filled. 

“Our church,” said Charles, “what church 
does that mean?” 

Frank laughed. “ Well, the church my father 
and mother and sister attend. None of them 
will be there to-day, however, so you and I can 
take possession of the family pew.” 

“Ts it time to go?” 

“Yes, if we mean to get into the pew, it is; my 
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father has a hobby about being at church early, 
so if he is not there by such a time, that jewel 
of a sexton concludes he is not coming, and fills 
the seat.” 

“T should think that a very good hobby.” 

“Yes, rather so; but Fan. does not like it. 
She has to be ready in time or else father and 
mother will drive off and leave her to stay at 
home, and you know girls always like to come in 
late and make a show,” said the young man, af- 
fectionately stroking his mustache. 

Frank was right; the sexton had concluded 
that Mr. Gleason’s family were not coming, and 
already two persons, a lady and a child, were 
seated in the pew. As the gentlemen paused at 
the pew-door, the lady moved along to give them 
room. Frank politely signed to his friend to 
enter first, and in a moment Charles found him- 
self seated by our Kate, round whose lips a smile 
played for an instant, as she recognized her sur- 
prised neighbor. Anna leaned past her to smile 
at her uncle, and all through the services Frank 
took every opportunity of stealing a look at her 
beautiful face. The services over, Charles held 
the pew-door open while Kate and his niece 
passed out. As Kate made her way through the 
narrow door, her voluminous skirts were for a 
moment held partially back, and one dainty gaiter 
was revealed close to the boots, which had cost 
her so much trouble the night before. Frank 
Gleason saw the soft cheeks dimple, without any 
reason that he could perceive, unless she was 
smiling at his friend. 

“TI say, Huntley,” said he, when they were a 
little distance from the church, “I did not expect 
your company any longer; I supposed you would 
walk off with the divinity in blue.” 

“T had no such intention,” said his friend, 
quietly. 

“ Who is she ?” 

Charles Huntley paused for an instant before 
he replied, and the sweet, changeful face of our he- 
roine, with its tears of yesterday and its smiles 
of to-day, seemed to flit before him. He felt that 
his fashionable friend was not a suitable acquaint- 
ance for the humble beauty, and resolved to give 
him no clew by which to find her. 

“No matter who she is, if as you say a divin- 
ity; she will not fancy your company,” said he, 
with a smile. 

“ But you might tell a fellow her name,” said 
Frank, surprised at an answer so unlike his 
friend’s usual straightforward replies. 

“I might, but it would do you no good; you 
will probably never see her again.” 

“T probably will,” thought Frank, but he only 
said, “ Why, when she is once fairly established 
as Mrs. Huntley, you will let us have an occa- 








sional glimpst of her, will you not? You won't 
be afraid of rivals then.” 

“T am not in the least afraid of rivals, and she 
will never be Mrs. Huntley,” said Charles, 
haughtily. “But I must turn off here,” he 
added, as though to avoid any further conversa- 
tion, and the two separated. 

“Well,” soliloquized Frank Gleason, as he 
walked along by himself, “if this does not beat 
every thing. Huntley is determined I shall not 
find out who this beauty is, and yet he was evi- 
dently in earnest, when he said she would never 
be Mrs. Huntley. I’ll find out what it means, 
hanged if I don’t.” 

The next morning, as Anna Huntley was go- 
ing to school, Frank Gleason overtook her, and 
entered into conversation. The little girl was 
well pleased to find herself and her affairs objects 
of so much interest, and readily answered all his 
questions. After talking to her for some time, 
he said, “ And who is that pretty lady, that was 
with you yesterday ?” 

“She is not a lady,” said the child, “she’s 
Katy.” 

“Katy who?” 

“I don’t know; Katy something, I forget 
what.” 

“Well, why isn’t she a lady?” 

“T don’t know,” said Anna, hesitatingly ; “she’s 
our cook, and mamma never asks her to sit down 
when she comes to her room, so I don’t think 
she’s a lady, but maybe she is; she’s real pretty ; 
and did n’t you see what a nice scarf she had?” 

Frank smiled at her confused ideas as to what 
constituted a lady. “So sheis your cook,” he 
said. 

“Yes, and we like her so much; she makes me 
a little pie every time’she bakes, and she makes 
paste for Fred., and helped him make his kite 
too.” 

All that Anna knew about Kate was soon told, 
and then her companion, after filling her basket 
at a fruit-stand, bade her “good morning.” 

He was resolved to become acquainted with 
the beautiful girl, partly because she was very 
lovely and very graceful, and partly because 
Huntley was evidently determined that he should 
not. Anna said she had lately come to Boston, 
so probably she was from-the country, and had 
become tired of her quiet life. If so, how amus- 
ing the verdancy of one so beautiful would be! 
Then, too, if she learned to love him, as no doubt 
she would, how amusing that would be, and how 
much idle time it would help to kill! 

Frank meant to be, and considered himself a 
very honorable man, yet he had no thought of 
how wearisome the young girl’s daily toil would 
grow, if she believed herself beloved by one so 
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wealthy and fashionable as himself. 
told her that he loved, and wished to marry her, 
what more could be demanded? What would it 
be to him that the young heart grew sick with 
vain longing, for the words which were acted but 
never spoken? He had flirted with those of his 
own station, and more than. one young girl had 
believed herself the idol of his heart, and given 
in exchange her own wealth of love, only to find 
she had been trifled with, and that she must con- 
ceal her feelings or the world would make the 
accusation which a sensitive woman always 
dreads, that she had given her heart where her 
hand was not sought. What reason, then, was 
there to suppose that Kate’s possible disappoint- 
ment would be regarded by him? Tuesday 
evening our heroine was permitted to visit Mrs. 
Harper, who laughed and sympathized heartily 
with her, as she gave a gleeful account of her 
troubles. 

“It is too bad,” said the happy littie woman, 
who had learned to love the girl so strangely sit- 
uated. “I hope you will see this Mr. Charles 
after you get through there, and tell him what a 
trouble his boots were.” 

“No,” said Kate, opening the piano, and pre- 
paring for a “good long practice,” “when I am 
through there, I never want to see any of them 
again, unless it may be Miss Isabel. If I had 
come here last Saturday, I should have brought 
a doleful story, so it is very well Mrs. Huntley was 
so cross; but I declare, when she said I should 
not.come Imwas angry enough to have struck 
her.” 

“Why! why!” said good-natured Mrs. Harper. 

“T was,” said Kate, running her fingers over 
the keys. 

Mr. Harper himself br@bght her home, talking 
to her all the way in such a kind, fatherly tone, 
encouraging her as his wife had done, to perse- 
vere till the six months were over, that she felt 
quite contented, and tripped through the alley- 
gate when he left her with buoyant steps. 
Laying her bonnet and cape on a chair, she 
commenced making some preparations for the 
morrow’s breakfast, singing meanwhile as she 
had not supposed “Katy Callihan” would ever 
sing. 

The clear, bird-like tones reached the back- 
parlor, where Mr. Charles Huntley, finding the 
parlors empty, had seated himself for an hour’s 
quiet thought. He was a calm, self-possessed 
man; a man of power, one of those to whom the 
multitude will unconsciously yield. Naturally 
grave and thoughtful, though not, as Kate had 
said, solemn, he might perhaps have deen consid- 
ered melancholy, had not the pure influence of 
religion made him cheerful, though always quiet, 
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sympathizing, though never demonstrative. He 
rarely asked advice of any one, seeking for coun- 
sel in prayer, and in communion with his own 
heart. His thoughts this evening were with his 
early love. He had learned that she was really 
divorced from her unworthy husband, and that 
she with her mother had been at his office, as she 
wished to place some business in his hands, her 
manner showing plainly that she hoped to win 
back the lover of her girlhood. She loved him, 
that was evident; but he asked himself, did he 
now love her? Was the interest with which he 
now regarded her, the pity which he felt for her, 
any thing like the tenderness he had once expe- 
rienced? and if it was, could he marry a divorced 
woman? could he forget the years in which she 
had been the wife of a brutal wretch? could she, 
after those dreary years of degradation, realize 
his beautiful ideal of the woman who was to 
bring sunlight to his hearth-stone? And if all 
this could be, was it right? would the law of God 
sanction such a marriage? 

Poor Emily! how she seemed to long for his 
protection, and how gladly he would give it! and 
yet his very soul shrank from the only way in 
which he could do so, He arose and walked to 
and fro, and just then the singing in the kitchen 
attracted his attention. He listened at first ab- 
stractedly, then becoming more interested tried 
to catch the words. 

“Countless flowers are springing near me, 
Shedding sweetest breath around, 
Countless voices rise to cheer me 
From the ground, 


And the love-bird comes, I hear it, 
In the tall and windy pine, 

Pours the gladness of its spirit 
Into mine. 


There it swings and sings above me, 
Till I think some things there be 

In the dreary world that love me, 
Even me, even me, even me "— 


sang the airy voice, and with the same thought- 
ful face he had been wearing he walked to the 


kitchen. “Why, Katy,” said he, pleasantly, 
“you seem very musical to-night.” She glanced 
brightly at him, and smiled her own happy smile. 

“T did not think of being heard; I thought the 
family were all up-stairs.” 

“That need not have made any difference,” he 
said, “it sounded very sweet; but I thought as I 
heard you singing of love, that I wondered if you 
had ever tried to give any to your Creator.” She 
did not reply; she stood before him, with down- 
cast eyes, but she thought to herself, “ You disa- 
greeable creature, what is the use of your trying 
to make me gloomy, just when I was feeling con- 
tented and happy?” 
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“Our lives, you know,” said he seriously, “are 
but short, and’”’— 

“Katy!” screamed Martha, down the back- 
stairs, “an’t you coming to bed?” 

“Yes, as soon as I can,” said Kate; “I wish 
you would come and go down cellar with me, I 
am afraid to go alone.” 

Tramp, tramp, came Martha’s heavy shoes, but 
by the time she reached the kitchen Kate was 
alone. 

She did not tell Martha of the company she had 
had, but laughed heartily to herself at the way in 
which she had escaped his sermon; fully realizing 
that he would feel very much annoyed when he 
thought of the undignified exit he had made. 


—<ccCooe— 


THE HARD PROBLEM, 





BY MARGARET A. PAINE. 


* DEAR! what shall I do? there’s such a 

» hard sum in my lesson to-day! I’ve 
studied more than an hour on it, and I can’t 
find beginning nor end to it.” And Frank shut 
up his book in despair and turned pleadingly to 
his father. But Mr. Harding seemed intent on 
reading the news of his daily paper, and did not 
heed his son’s appealing look. The boy rested 
his head on his hand and turned his troubled face 
toward the bright coal fire in the grate beside 
him. He was thinking how many of the boys 
in his class would come the next morning with 
the hard problem all wrought out, and he would 
have the disgrace of saying he had not done it! 
His sensitive spirit was indignant and wounded, 
for he knew that many of them would have spent 
only the time of copying from the work of some 
indulgent parent or friend, while he had studied 
half the evening and in vain. He thought of 
the rebuke from his teacher, his smile of ap- 
proval for the others, and imagined how mortified 
he would be. Yet he knew he was wronged, and 
he felt. something within rise in rebellion. He 
could hardly tell why, for he was dissatisfied with 
himself in not conquering the problem. He won- 
dered why Ais father did not help him; why his 
teacher smiled so kindly on those who did not 
study half so hard as he; yet they were favorites 
in school, hailed with gladness whenever they 
entered the school-room, while he was considered 
dull and morose. At home, too, he sees his 
brother and sister loved and caressed—his sis- 
ter, the darling pet of the household—the “sun- 
beam ;” his brother, full of bounding life and 





happiness—his sister’s playmate and confidant ; 
Charley is always preferred to himself—Frank— | 
Charley is never sad. The friends who visit at | 





| Mr. Harding’s always admire Charley and Mary, 


but Frank is not inquired for. So he steals away 
to his own room and weeps because no one un- 
derstands him. And then he begins to think 
that life is hard, like his problem. Ah, Frank! 
yours is not the only sensitive spirit which shrinks 
away at every slight and harshness. 

How unkind and unnatural a thing it is, for 
any thing of human mold to be deprived of hu- 
man love and sympathy! The sunshine of kind- 
ness and affection is the true element in which 
the soul buds and blossoms, unfolding life’s 
sweetest feelings, and awakening its purest aspi- 
rations ; for it is akin to that holy radiance which 
shines from the Soul of Love. How unkind it is, 
then, that we ever jar on each other’s heart- 
strings in our daily life; misconstrue each other's 
motives; make any thoughtless remarks which a 
sensitive nature might grieve over in loneliness! 
We can not afford to lose any gentle semblance 
of humanity—the blindings of innocence and af- 
fection, the kindly interest we have in one anoth- 
er’s welfare, those human sympathies which make 
life pleasant and agreeable. We can not afford 
to lose these and take in their stead bitter re- 
grets, envyings, and hatred. Life is too short to 
have its pathway choked with thorns and thistles. 
But most of the common ills of life spring from 
misunderstandings, from thoughtless remarks 
which were not designed to writhe or grieve the 
spirit. We intermingle in our daily life, and yet 
hear not the vibrations of the soul-harps which 
are hung up for every passing breeze to play 
upon. It is only the finely-strung instrument 
that gives the sweetest music. So it is only the 
soul of the nicest feeling that knows the deepest 
joys and deepest griefs. If we could always 
know the thoughts of he inner realm, how often 
would our judgments be softened, and our own 
life reproved ! 

“Tf every man’s interna] care 
Were written on his brow, 
How many would our pity share, 
Who raise our envy now!” 

How many heart-throbs would be hushed, if 
earth’s children were robed in the mantle of Char- 
ity, which the great Teacher left us! How many 
burdens lightened! how many natures, now cher- 
ished by sorrow or sin, would revive into beauty 
and bloom! 

“O, fear not, in a world like this, 

And thou shalt know erelong, 

Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong.” 


—<o Too 


Vice stings us even in our pleasures, but vir- 
tue consoles us even in our pains.—Cowper. 
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RE-EDITED FROM DR. FERGUSON, 


CHAPTER I. 


MOUNT ARARAT, OR THE INTEGRITY OF HOLY 
CHARACTER. 

NE man, who has never read the Sacred His- 

tory, and whose mind is wholly uninformed 
as to its wonderful facts, might visit the Holy 
Land and make himself familiar with its existing 
scenery, and as his foot impressed its hallowed 
soil, and his eye rested on its mountains and its 
vales, on its rivers and its lakes, and on all its 
natural phenomena, he might betray no more 
emotion than would be awakened by the contem- 
plation of similar phenomena in any other part 
of the world; while another man, who had im- 
bibed the spirit and the inspiration of the Bible, 
and whose faith reposed in its simple yet sublime 
narratives, would every-where find the most ex- 
traordinary appearances, and feel that he was in 
a land teeming with miracles, To him “every 
name commemorates a mystery—every grotto 
announces a prediction—every hill echoes the 
accent of a prophet.” He can not get away from 


the impression that “God himself has spoken in 


these regions—dried up rivers—rent the rocks— 
and opened tht graves!” To him “the desert 
still appears mute with terror;” and he imagines 
that it can never have “presumed to interrupt 
the silence, since it heard the awful voice of the 
Eternal!” He feels that he is on holy ground; 
and his very step is reverent. He approaches 
every object with deepening awe, and, like Moses 
at the burning bush, sees every thing glowing 
with Divine glory. The natural scenery of Pal- 
estine may not be superi#t to that which is to be 
found in other parts of the world; but where 
can we find a country so rich in associations, or 
with what otler place can we connect associa- 
tions so hallowed and so unique! It is our re- 
membrances and our memories which give to the 
natural phenomena such transcendent interest. 
We throw the whole living flame of our holiest 
feeling upon every thing without us and around 
us, and every-where we see beauty, and magnifi- 
cence, and glory—every-where we trace the foot- 
steps of Divinity, and every-where we hear the 
voice of God! 

We love to go into the open field of nature 
and expatiate amid the wonders and the glories of 
this earthly creation. The Bible has not divorced 
Nature. They are wedded in everlasting union. 
The principles and the truths involved in the 
physical universe are inseparable from the moral 
phenomena of the spiritual world. These prin- 
ciples and truths are being more and more evolved 





with the progress and the discoveries of science, 
and are destined fer an immortality of being. 
If we fail to discover the connection between 
creation and revelation, it does not follow that 
the harmony does not exist. Nature is ever 
reaching forward toward the Bible, and the Bible 
embracing Nature with a true love; both are 
pressing upward and onward to that higher 
sphere of light, in which their harmony will be 
forever revealed, and the revelation of which 
will awaken the raptures of immortality. 

All creation is worthy of profound study. Yet 
there are spots on which thought lingers with 
hightened interest; and there are certain objects 
around which association and feeling throw a 
thousand charms, irresistible in their force and 
attraction. Take as one instance the mountains 
of the Bible. Not a few gather around them a 
light and a glory more than earthly, and on which 
transpired incidents and events which will be fully 
understood only amid the discoveries of a higher 
world. There is Ararat, one of an extended 
chain whose summit was perpetually covered and 
crowned with snow, and which, viewed from the 
plain below, appeared as if the highest mount- 
ains in the world had been piled the one upon 
the other, to form this one sublime immensity of 
rock—this awful monument of the antediluvian 
world—this stupendous link in, the history of 
man before and since the Flood, and on whose 
loftiest peak the ark did rest, when “in sad and 
solitary majesty it rode sublime, the only moving 
and living thing, over the boundless ocean of 
death.” There is Moriah, on which the father | 
of the faithful set an example of trust and obe- 
dience worthy of being studied and copied by 
the Church universat till time shall be no more. 
There is Horeb, where Moses, after being favored 
with one of the most unique and impressive 
manifestations of the Godhead, received his great 
commission as the head and the leader of the 
Hebrew nation. There is Sinai, whose mighty 
precipices overhang the plain, and which, at the 
giving of the law, became encircled with light 
and splendor, and from whose center the light- 
ning flashed, over which the thunder burst and 
rolled its solemn peal, and on which the Deity 
descended in sublimest majesty. There is Pis- 
gah, from whose summit could be commanded 
one of the most beautiful and magnificent pros- 
pects, and on which, after surveying the land of 
promise, and beholding in prophetic anticipation 
his great and happy commonwealth peacefully 
settled within its borders, and in quiet possession 
of its broad lands and blooming fields, Moses, the 
man of God, breathed his last, and ascended the 
hill of higher life and of brighter vision. 

There is Carmel, on whose rocky hight the no- 
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ble-hearted and fire-clothed Elijah took up his 
abode, and where he asserted the authority of the 
true God in the face of an idolatrous people. 
There is Lebanon, on whose sun-clad peaks 
waved the stately cedar; above whose highest 
summit the eagle soared, in whose ridges the lion 
roared, and all around which the eye is still de- 
lighted with freshness and fertility. There is 
Zion, on which stood the Temple, in all its im- 
posing beauty and grandeur; whither the tribes 
went up, the tribes of the Lord unto the testi- 
mony of Israel, and where the Holy One was 
| pleased to fix his abode. There is Zabor, one of 

the finest hills on which the eye can look, beau- 

tifully adorned with groves and trees, while the 

ground is every-where enameled with flowers, 
| and the view from whose summit yields one of 
the richest gratifications to the lover of nature: 
the same perhaps with the Mount of Beatitudes, 
where the Savior gave his profound exposition 
of the law, and furnished a code of morals such 
as had never entered into the heart of man to 
conceive. There is Hermon, on which the Man 


of Sorrows, whose face was so marred more than 
any man, was transfigured, where the glory of 
his divinity burst through the vail of his human- 
ity, and made his face to shine as the sun, his 


raiment to appear as if woven of pure light, and 
the whole mount as if it had been kindled into 
living fire. There is Olivet, whither the Savior 
was wont to retire for deeper devotion—from 
whose ascent he beheld the holy city as it lay 
embosomed in beauty at his feet, and wept over 
it; to which he repaired on the night preceding 
his death, and from which he ascended in glory 
to the right hand of his Father. There is Ca/- 
vary, on which was offered the one all-perfect 
sacrifice for the world’s sin, and around which 
there cluster the thoughts, the affections, and the 
hopes of the whole Church. There is THE Mount 
that may not be touched, and to which the Church 
under this better economy has come, and which 
is the ground occupied by all the redeemed, 
whether in heaven or on earth. There stands 
the Lamb, with countless thousands of the saved 
and the glorified, and from that most consecrated 
of all hights, the glory is ever bursting upon 
their eye. 

These sacred hights we are now to ascend, and 
make ourselves yet more familiar with the won- 
drous scenes which there took place. It is a 
grand ascent and challenges the most sanctified 
step. The higher we go up the brighter and the 
more radiant is the glory which streams from the 
center of every scene, and which invests the soul 
with the unfading beauty of immortality. Nor 
is it merely what is to be seen on these higher 
grounds which engages our deeper thoughts. 

Vor. XXI.—31 








Heavenly and divine sounds fall upon the ear. 
Words of unearthly sweetness and of unfath- 
omed meaning are heard rising above the music 
of the angels, and revealing the deep things of 
life, and of God. Ineffably grand as may be the 
manifestations, each revelation advances upon 
that which went before, till at length these reve- 
lations culminate and close in the discoveries of 
that world, where we shall no longer see through 
a glass darkly, or know only in part, but where 
the understanding will be perfectly illumined, 
where the power of apprehension will be un- 
speakably quickened, where the mind will re- 
ceive every disclosure as if in the possession of 
immediate intuition, where in the light of the 
Infinite we shall see light, and be ever in com- 
munion with him who is the fountain of truth 
and life. 

Among those consecrated hights, where Nature 
utters her most sacred tones, and where the 
words of truth fall upon the spirit like crystal 
Crops from the fountain of life, Ararat, as it 
emerges from the Flood, and finds the world con- 
verted into the grave of six generations, is the 
first-named mountain in human history. It 
rises in Armenia, and is supposed to belong to 
what is called the Gordizan range of mountains, 
near to the source of the River Tigris. Travelers 
all agree in describing it as one of the grandest 
monuments of nature. It is composed of two 
peaks or cones, the lesser of which is separated 
from the greater by an immense plain, and the 
whole rises to more than seventeen thousand feet 
above the sea. It is declared to be “in all re- 
spects a most noble mountain—the finest, per- 
haps, in the world, and well worthy of the dis- 
tinction assigned to it as the cradle of the human 
race, and of the place which it holds in the mon- 
umental history and the religion of the world.” 
When the eye of the traveler, who has already 
seen the loftiest and most remarkable mountains 
of the old world, first beholds the dread magnifi- 
cence of Ararat, the effect is such as can not be 
expressed by human sounds. “The reason ap- 
pears to be this—most of the loftiest mountains 
of the world are but peaks of the uppermost 
ridge of mountain chains; but Ararat is not 
merely a summit of a ridge—it is a whole and 
perfect mountain. It is, in fact, the culminating 
point—the gigantic corner-stone of the ranges of 
mountains which bound the three great empires 
of Russia, Turkey, and Persia. Never had na- 
tions a more remarkable boundary ; nor is there, 
perhaps, another object on earth, which, from its 
mere natural aspect, would seem so worthy to be 
regarded as a monument of the greatest event in 
the world’s history—the bridge between the ante- 
diluvian and the postdiluvian worlds.” There it 
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stands in its own sublime immensity, with its icy 
peaks rising majestically into the clear heaven, 
whiie the reflection of the light that streams 
from its far-up head equals the radiance of so 
many suns. We believe that “nothing can be 
more beautiful than its shape; more awful than 
its hight;” and that, “compared with it, all the 
other mountains sink into insignificance.” We 
envy the feelings of the German professor and 
traveler, who, some twenty years ago or more, 
succeeded in reaching its summit. Glorious, in- 
deed, must have been the sight, “to see the dark 
shadow which the mountain in the west cast 
upon the plain, and then the profound darkness 
which covered all the valleys, and which gradu- 
ally rose higher and higher on the sides of Ara- 
rat, whose icy summit was still illuminated by the 
beams of the setting sun.” Nor less glorious 
must it have been to see the shadows pass over 
Ararat itself, and envelop that dread mount with 
a deep and solemn gloom, till the sacred lamp of 
heaven, suddenly rising above the eastern hori- 
zon, cheered the traveler with welcome beams, 
and rendered less dangerous his descent from the 
awful hight. 

A difference of opinion obtains among the 
learned as to the exact resting-place of the ark. 
There are those who think that it alighted on the 
highest point, which is known by the name of 
The Finger Mountain, and on which, according 
to some of the ancients, fragments of the sacred 
vessel were seen so late as the time of Alexander 
the Great. Others maintain that it became fixed 
on the lower peak; while a third party entertain 
it as a more probable opinion that it rested on 
neither, but in the immense plain between. We 
are not in a position to adjust these differences. 
There, including within itself the population of 
the world—the seeds of all knowledge—the nu- 
cleus of the future Church—the elements of end- 
less progress and development, “in sad and sol- 
emn majesty it rode sublime, the only moving 
and living thing on the boundless ocean of 
death !” 

“The boundless ocean of death!” What mean 
these deep and solemn words? Some strange 
catastrophe must have happened to our once 
lovely and happy world. The curse, causeless, 
would not have come. The blessed God would 
never have swept a whole race of intelligent and 
moral beings from our earth, if some fearfully- 
disturbing element had not interfered with the 
order and the welfare of his great universe. Let 
our ideas of moral evil be what they may, it is an 
incontrovertible truth, that sin strikes at the 
very root of that authority on which repose both 
the harmony and the happiness of creation. The 
infraction of law is not only fatal to the individ- 





ual transgressor, but its effects may be felt within 
the entire sphere of his being. Evil has the 
power to propagate itself as well as good. An- 
gels first fell, and then involved man; and man 
had neither the means nor the efficiency to insure 
his own recovery. It is true that the God of 
love interposed on his behalf, and gave him the 
assurance of a glorious redemption. But though 
mercy, like a new-born sun, pierced the dark 
cloud which enveloped humanity, and pointed to 
a divine Savior and an everlasting salvation, yet 
man made light of the overtures of Heaven’s 
grace, and yielded his whole nature to the agen- 
cies and the influences of evil. Moral corruption 
deepened and widened in its course with the flow 
of years. If e few more kingly spirits kept their 
garments unspotted, the masses were deeply 
stained and defiled—all flesh corrupted its way 
on the earth; wickedness grew up into gigantic 
strength, and made havoc of every virtue, till 
the world was deluged with vice and crime, long 
before it was overflowed with water and en- 
tombed in death. So universally absent was the 
moral and divine element from the race, that “ it 
repented the Lord that he had made man.” Such 
is the tender and loving solicitude of his heart, 
that even in the estimation of the ever-blessed 
God, non-existence is preferable to existence in 
guilt and misery. Man having sunk to the low- 
est point of guilt and turpitude, became obnox- 
ious to punishment; and the punishment corre- 
sponded with the magnitude and universality of 
his crime. 

We pause not here to settle the much-agitated 
question, whether the Deluge was partial or uni- 
versal. Let it suffice to say, that it reached as 
far as the race had spread, and consigned the 
whole human family, with the exception of Noah 
and his descendants, to one deep watery grave. 
Nor do we pretend to account for this tremendous 
catastrophe upon any common principles. It is 
true that natural causes concurred in the Flood; 
but we are bold to affirm that it is impossible, on 
any principle of physics, to separate the external 
phenomena of the Deluge from miraculous inter- 
position. Rather than believe this, there are 
those who would resolve the history of the Flood 
into a myth, or refer it to the class of purely-in- 
ventive tradition, or give to it a foreign origin, as 
“springing upon the soil of India, and brought to 
the Hebrews through Babylon, after having first 
received a new coloring there.” But unhappily 
for these men, it is the tradition of every people, 
confirmed by the history of nations and the facts 
of science. Still, there could have been no flood, 
if there had been no miracle. 

The construction and size of the ark have af- 
forded great jest for the scoffing frivolity and 
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ignorance of the enemies of Revelation. But as- 
suming that the dimensions given in the sacred 
history are geometrically exact, it has been found, 
after the most accurate computations, and made 
by those best versed in ship-building, that the 
vessel, in all its known parts and proportions, is 
in perfect accordance with the received principles 
of naval architecture. Nor can it be denied that 
the capacity of the ark, which was five hundred 
and forty-seven feet long, ninety-one feet broad, 
and fifty-four feet high, or above eighty thousand 
tuns burden, was quite adequate to contain all 
the animals said to have been taken into it, with 
sufficient food for more than twelve months. The 
colossal size of the vessel is quite in harmony 
with the primitive age, and with the strength 
and duration of its erections! It is easy to call 
in question the record of past events, belonging 
to a comparatively early age; but who has yet 
disproved that record? “Were it not in our 
power still to view with our eyes the ruins of 
Thebes, the narratives of the regal city of a hun- 
dred gates would undoubtedly be referred to the 
region of the fabulous.” 

While the ark was being built, the incredulous 
and ungodly world enjoyed their loud laugh. 
“Noah, whose head was whitened by the frosts 
of six centuries, laid the foundation of his large 
vessel, on a pleasant day, when all was serene 
and tranquil. The fields were smiling in verdure 
before his eyes, the perfumed breezes floated by, 
and the music of birds, and sounds of busy life 
were about him, when he, by faith alone, laid the 
first beam of that structure which was to sail 
over a buried planet. When men, on inquiring 
the design of that large edifice, were told its pur- 
pose, they could hardly credit their senses, and 
Noah, though accounted by all a very upright 
and respectable man, became a jest for children. 
As the farmer returned at evening from the 
fields, and the gay citizen of the town drove past, 
they called it—NVoah’s folly! Those more aged 
and sober, shook their heads wisely, saying—the 
old man is mad! Even the workmen engaged 
upon it, laughed as they drew the nails and 
hewed the plank, yet declared they cared not as 
long as the foolish old man was able to pay. Still 
the ark went up, and the day’s wonder ceased to 
be talked about. When it was finished and cu- 
riosity satisfied, it was dismissed from the mind 
as a passing folly. .. . At length the patriarch 
with his family entered, the door was shut in the 
face of the world, and he sat down on the 
strength of a single promise to await the issue. 

. . Day after day passed on till a week had gone 
by, but still the faith of that old man never 
shook. At length the sky became overcast and 
the gentle rain descended—to Noah the begin- 
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ning of the Flood—to the world a welcome shower. 
The farmer, as he housed his cattle, rejoiced in 
the refreshing moisture, while the city never 
checked its gayety, or the man of wealth his 
plans. But as the rain continued day after day, 
and fell faster and fiercer on the drenched earth, 
and the swollen streams went surging by, men 
cursed the storm that seemed determined never 
to break up. The lowlands were deluged; the 
streams broke over their banks, bearing houses 
and cattle away on their maddened bosoms. 
Wealth was destroyed and lives lost, till men 
talked of ruined fortunes, famine, and general 
desolation; but still it rained on. Week after 
week it came pouring from the clouds, till it was 
like one falling sheet of water, and the inhabit- 
ants could no longer stir from their doors. The 
rich valleys that lay along the rivers were flooded, 
and the peasants sought the eminences around 
them, till all through the valleys nothing but 
little black islands of human beings were to be 
seen on the surface. O! what fierce struggles 
there were for life among them! . . . No one yet 
dreamed of the high grounds being covered, least 
of all the mountains. 

“ At length a sound was heard that sent pale- 
ness to every cheek, and chained every tongue in 
mute terror. It was a far-distant roar, faint, but 
fearful, yet sounding more distinct and ominous 
every moment, till it filled all the air. The earth 
trembled and groaned under it, as if an earth- 
quake was on its march, and ever and anon came 
a crash as if the ‘ribs of nature’ were breaking. 
Nearer and nearer, and more terrible it grew, till 
men, forgetting alike their pleasure and their 
anger, rushed out in the storm whispering—the 
Flood! the Flood! And lo! a new sea, the like 
of which no man had ever seen before, came roll- 
ing over the crouching earth! Stretching from 
horizon to horizon, as far as the eye could reach, 
losing itself like a limitless wall in the clouds 
above, it came pouring its grand and massive. 
waters onward; while the continual and rapid 
crash of falling forests, and crushed cities, and 
uptorn mountains, that fell one after another 
under its awful footsteps, and the successive 
shrieks that pierced the heavens, rising even 
above the deafening roar of the on-rushing ocean, 
as city after city, and kingdom after kingdom 
disappeared, made a scene of terror and horror 
inconceivable, indescribable. The fountains of 
the great deep were broken up. 

“But the last cry of human agony was at 
length hushed, ocean met ocean in its flow, and 
the waves swept on without a shore. O! what 


| a wreck was there!—the wreck of two thousand 


years, with their cities, cultivated fields, and 
mighty population! Not shivered masts and 
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broken timbers, the remains of some gallant ves- 
sel, were seen on that turbulent surface, but the 
fragments of a crushed and broken world!” 

One of the sublimest spectacles in this world 
of ours is a man standing in the integrity of holy 
principle and character in the midst of universal 
corruption and evil. If no man can determine 
what his principles are—what is their inherent 
life and force—till he is bronght into circum- 
stances which admit of their being tried and 
tested, it follows that the severer the trial to 
which they are subjected, the sublimer must be 
their triumph. There is all the difference which 
can be conceived between profession and reality. 
Life is a real thing, and to get well through life, 
we must be real men—men of rare stuff and 
soul. There is much to withstand and overcome 
in the every-day maxims and doings of the 
world. Truth, justice, honesty, mercy, and all 
the higher qualities, are sacrificed to the gains of 
time and the increase of wealth. Self is put in 
the room of God, and the claims of religion are 
lost sight of in the pursuits of business. A pros- 
perous commerce leads to luxurious modes of 
living; with the increase of luxury comes the 
growth of corruption and of vice, and as society 
becomes corrupt, are its foundations loosened and 
endangered. Yet these are the very conditions 
in which the integrity of holy principle and char- 
acter should be most conspicuous. Look at 
Noah. There he stood like a rock in the midst 
of the ever-swelling tide of pollution and of sin 
which surrounded him; or like some brighter 
star in the firmament, which, while the floods 
lift up their waves as if they would extinguish 
all the lamps of heaven, shines with higher lus- 
ter, he attracted the eye of the most vulgar; 
nor could any one call in question the purity and 
the rectitude of his conduct. He not only kept 
his own garments unspotted, but he was an un- 
compromising and ever-faithful witness for God, 
for truth, and for righteousness. In the midst 
of a crooked and perverse generation he stood 
erect and true, His meekness and his con- 
stancy—his fidelity and his fortitude—his hero- 
ism and his piety, challenge imitation. If we 
can not reach our example, let us at least faith- 
fully follow him. His footprints are yet visible 
in the great roadway of life; and by pursuing 
the same holy and self-denying path, we may 
make our lives sublime. Our principles must 
have their root in the depths of the soul, Our 
religion must be something more than a form or 
aname. It must come out as a self-revealing 
power in the whole of our life and conversation, 
whose existence can not be denied, and the mem- 
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stand in our integrity. Among the faithless we 
shall be found faithful—true to God, true to our- 
selves, and true to the world. We shall shine as 
lights in a dark place—as stars in the depth of 
night—as beacon-fires in the midst of surround- 
ing dangers; and all the more striking, and all 
the more attractive, that we stand alone. 

But we must not lose sight of the fact, that 
the inner life of the soul can be maintained only 
by deep and daily communion with God. As of 
Enoch, so of Noah, it is said that “he walked 
with God.” His piety was nurtured in secret. 
As“ a fountain leaps to light,” so his soul was 
ever rising into the Infinite Life, and being filled 
unto the fullness of God. The secret of his 
might lay in the depth of his devotion. He was 
a man of prayer, and, therefore, a man of power, 
His interior spiritual life was a thing of ever- 
increasing growth and development; and in the 
degree of this inward vitality was his qualifica- 
tion for the most arduous and the most self- 
denying duty. He burnished his armor in the 
light of heaven, and feared not to face his most 
deadly foe. He gathered up his spirit into him- 
self, and was in constant readiness for the will of 
God; so that when the death-wave came rolling 
its dark waters over the world, it seemed but to 
lift him nearer to the stars, that he might walk 
among those brighter, purer lights of heaven. 
He was a child of humanity, but he was also a 
man of God. His piety was made up not merely 
of feeling and of sentiment, but also of stern and 
unchangeable principles, which enforced and 
hightened his whole character. 

All life has its source in God. As the flower 
not only sips the dew of the morning, but ex- 
pands and bursts in the light of day, and makes 
its bosom the bed of the sun, so the heart of the 
good man dilates under holy and spiritual influ- 
ence, till it becomes filled with God, and finds the 
exuberance of its joys in the fullness of his life. 
This might be the common happiness of all, 
whereas it is the rare privilege of the few. To 
be so replenished from the higher world, we must 
get away from the business, and strife, and din 
of earth. We must have our moments of soli- 
tude and seclusion, and be prepared to yield our 
whole nature to the power of the ever-living and 
transforming Spirit. The way into the holiest 
of all is now made manifest, and we may draw 
near in the full assurance of faith. There is a 
Mediator between God and man, and through 
him we may enter into immediate fellowship with 
the Father of our spirits, who will supply our 


| waiting and worshiping souls according to the 


ory of whose impressions may survive the rudest | 


shocks and revolutions of time. Then shall we 


riches of his glory. If our hearts be but suscep- 
tible and receptive, he will communicate exceed- 
ing abundantly above all that we ask or think 
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But while the source of our life is in God, its de- 
velopment must be from within ourselves. Just 
as “the sun smiles on the earth, and the exuber- 
ant earth returns the smile in flowers,” so in pro- 
portion as we are replenished and blessed from 
on high, must be the consecration and the de- 
votedness of our whole being to Him who hath 
redeemed us, and through whose resurrection we 
have been begotten to the hope of eternal glory. 

It may be a lesson taught us by suffering, and, 
therefore, all the more valuable, that the only 
retreat from the evils of this lower world is to 
be found in the bosom of Infinite Love. The 
ark being finished at the age of six hundred 
years, Noah was commanded to enter it with all 
his house. With strong faith and child-like sub- 
mission he obeyed, and “the Lord shut him in.” 
This was an act not of arbitrary power, but of 
fatherly love. The separation had now taken 
place forever between the man of God and the 
scoffing, impenitent world. The first day which 
he spent within the ark was the Sabbath; and 
we may better conceive than describe his engage- 
ments and his impressions during its hallowed 
hours. For some days the vessel remained fixed, 
and there was nothing to indicate the approach 
of the coming deluge. Another Sabbath dawned. 
The sun rose in undimmed splendor and mounted 
the heavens. Within all was deep quiet and 
holy calm; but all without was din, and noise, 
and the mingling sounds of busy life. There 
still stood the ark in all its vast proportions, to 
provoke the laugh, and the coarse wit, and the 
yet coarser joke of the ribald throng, who, no 
doubt, expended their whole stock of ridicule on 
both the building and the builder. The king of 
day looked glorious upon his throne, and the 
hours of the Sabbath glided away, till suddenly 
the heavens became overcast, the clouds gathered 
darkness, and the rain began to fall. It may be 
that gentle and welcome was the shower, but the 
shower took on the character of a fixed rain. 
For forty days the clouds poured out their con- 
tents, and so had the waters increased that by 
another bright Sabbath morning the ark was 
seen to rise and float on the bosom of the liquid 
mass, and to ride sublime over the element of 
death. 

But Noah was the subject of inward quiet and 
calm. His was the rest of a soul drawn into the 


center of life and blessedness; and thither must, | 
we be attracted, if we are to enjoy the peace | 


which passeth understanding. How holy is the 
calm of that mind which is staid on God! All 
without may be disturbed, but there is no unrest 
within. Our lot may be cast in an evil time, but 
we can rise into the pavilion of the Highest, and 
lay ourselves down beneath the shadow of his 





throne. The tide of corruption may set in with 
no common force; and swelling into one resist- 
less torrent, may overthrow all the existing foun- 
dations of society, but here is a Rock to which 
the feeblest and the most wavering may cling 
with safety and forever. 

After the waters had begun to abate, and the 
ark had become fixed on Mount Ararat, the pa- 
triarch “sent out a raven, which went forth to 
and fro, till the waters were dried up from off 
the earth.” The dead bodies with which the wa- 
ters were strewed afforded to it both food and 
rest, and, therefore, it came not back. Fit em- 
blem this of the fleshly, sensual man, who revels 
in all that is impure, and defiling, and deadly! 
After seven days, and when the sacred quiet of 
the Sabbath was inexpressibly deepened by the 
stillness of universal death, he sent forth a dove; 
but that pure and gentle bird could not, like the 
raven, feed on the carrion and the garbage of the 
dead, and finding no rest for the sole of her foot, 
she returned into the ark. And so in proportion 
as our nature is refined and transformed shall we 
seek to escape the pollution that is in the world, 
and look for our satisfaction and our rest in God 
himself, This is bliss; and if “the world’s last 
sand was all but run,” even if “night were feed- 
ing on the sun,” we should then quaff immortal 
life, and spring into the sunshine of eternal light 
and joy! 

Nor can we but console ourselves with the 
truth, that the ark of the Church’s faith and the 
world’s salvation will outride every storm. 
There were in the ark souls enough to sow the 
world with a new race. There was faith enough 
to form the basis of a new and stilt more com- 
prehensive Church. There was liberty enough 
to lay the foundation of institutions which should 
correspond with the progress and the develop- 
ment of the new world. Time has multiplied 
the human family into a population now untold, 
while the introduction of Christianity has given 


to the Church a universal existence, and decreed ° 


to man an unlimited freedom. But amid the 
revolutions and vicissitudes of this lower world, 
there have been men of noble heart and of sub- 
lime principle, who, in their respective ages and 
epochs, have entertained serious fears in reference 
to the stability of the Church and the liberty of 
the world. Occupying somewhat higher ground, 
and with an experience indefinitely widened and 
enlarged, we confess to no such apprehensions in 
regard either to the one or to the other. The 
Church of Chgjst has been subjected to the sever- 
est test in her Mequent strifes and struggles, and 
she is mightier T§an ever for any future conflict. 
Her strengthd of God, and not of man. Hu- 
man systems and ecclesiastical organizations may 
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perish, but these are not the Church, and the 
Church might exist without them. Here we 


have to do with men and not with things—with | 


souls. interpenetrated and filled with the life of 
God, and not with those arrangements and or- 
dinations which arise out of expediency or the 
force of circumstances. The fires of persecution 
and of suffering may indeed burn our principles 
more deeply into the soul, and it is in the con- 
tinued existence and reigning power of these 
principles that we must look for the continued 
existence and the imperishable duration of the 
Church of God. 

Nor to any thing inferior must we look for the 
progress and the perpetuity of the world’s free- 
dom. All true liberty must spring out of the 
spread and the triumph of the Christian faith. 
A freedom not founded on truth would only mock 
the world’s expectations. It is this for which all 
humanity sighs and waits; and this, with the 
faith of the Church, is in the keeping of Him 
who is head over all things. At his first advent 
he came proclaiming liberty to a captive world; 
and before he comes a second time to perfect the 
work of human redemption, every fetter will 
have been broken, and over a ransomed and en- 
franchised world the morning stars shall sing 
together, and all the sons of God shall shout for 
joy. Eventful times may be at hand—times of 
deep agitation and of mighty change. The still 
waters of the sanctuary may yet be lashed into 
storm, but on their dark and troubled bosom we 
fear not to leave the ark of the Church’s faith or 
of the world’s freedom, for it will safely outride 
every storm, and erelong be seen resting on the 
mount of God, gilded with the light of a higher 
world, and opening into a state where all things 
shall have become new, and perfect, and abiding. 


—_7Sor— 
CHRIST UNCHANGEABLE. 


Curist is the same; upon his brow there is 
ne’er a furrow; his feet stand as firm as when 
they trod the everlasting mountains in the years 
before the world was made—his eyes as piercing 
as when, for the first time, he looked upon a new- 
born world. Christ’s person never changes. 
Should he come on earth to visit us again, as sure 
he will, we should find him the same Jesus; as 
loving, as approachable, as generous, as kind, and 
though arrayed in nobler garments than he wore 
when first he visited earth, though no more the 
man of sorrows and grief’s acquaintance, yet he 
would be the same person, unc 
glories, his triumphs, and hisg#ys. 
Christ that amid his heavenly dors his per- 
son is just the same, and his nature unaffected. 


by all his | 
We bless _ 


ORTHOGRAPHY OF OUR LANGUAGE. 





BY REV. B. M. GENUNG. 





HE orthography of the English language is 
certainly defective and might be gradually 
remedied. 

Nearly, if not quite, half the words contain 
too many letters, and these are put together in 
such an awkward manner that we are obliged to 
spell from memory instead of rules. We have 
rules, but what are they good for? Who re- 
members them, or if they are remembered, who 
is governed by them? 

There are so many exceptions to the rules that 
the mind becomes confused in their application, 
and there is no other way than to fall back on 
the memory, think how the word appears to the 
eye aa it is seen in print, and spell it accordingly. 
If the appearance of the word can not be recol- 
lected, the next thing is to find the word in the 
dictionary, and then see how the letters stand to 
each other. This need not be so if the rules of 
our othography were more simple and natural. 
Every letter in the alphabet is supposed to pos- 
sess the power of a certain sound, some of the 
letters several sounds, and if placed beside cer- 
tain other letters these sounds vary, and by the 
bungling customs from which we have never yet 
risen, perplexity and confusion is produced. Ab- 
solute perfection may not be looked for, but when 
we see this department of learning full of absurd- 
ities, may we not look for improvements? 

On opening any book we shall find few lines 
but what give proof that there should be a 
change in our mode of spelling. 

Why do we need ph to produce the sound we 
give to f, when f would do as well? Of what 
use is 7 in would, could, and should? Why not 
put in z, y, and z, and then call them silent let- 
ters? Is b of any use in dowbt, or o in double? 
Yet we must put them in because it is the cus- 
tom. So it is all through the wide range of the 
English language. 

The tedious, clumsy manner of spelling in our 
language has led to the formation of a system of 
phonography, by which only such letters are 
placed in a word as are necessary to produce the 
desired sound. It is true that this system is 
usually written with characters different from 
ours, but the philosophy of the system might be 
used with our letters. 

If our lexicographers and publishers were to 
form the shortest possible method, and it be in- 
troduced in the schools throughout the country, 
the children would very easily learn the system, 
and others, dropping the many useless letters 
which the standard custom compels them now to 
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crowd into the words, would be relieved by 
adopting and learning it too. 

It took a long time to clear the letter wu out of 
color; but it was done finally, and so with a few 
other words, while the improvement should have 
extended to a thousand. 

Improvements are being carried forward in ag- 
riculture, navigation, etc., while here we are a 
hundred years behind the times, dragging out 
phthisie, and then calling it tisic. We write 
through, while thru would be shorter and more 
natural. 

Lexicographers are obliged to spell many com- 
mon words for us, and this they do on the prin- 
ciple of phonography, or of common-sense— 
thus: “league, /eeg.” Why not write it leeg at 
once, and have it considered properly written? 
Then it would be right. 

We should be glad to see a reformation com- 
menced and carried on in this department of 
learning—a change made in the orthography of 
our language, at once clear and philosophical, 
easier for children and foreigners to learn, and 
more easy for all to write. 


——2cCcos— 


LIVING FOR ETERNITY. 





BY REV. F. 8. CASSADY. 





“ We live in deeds, not years—in thoughts, not breaths— 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial; 
We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives, 
Who thinks most—feels the noblest—acts the best.” 


OHN WESLEY’S great life on earth—a life 
so beautiful in its symmetry, so unprece- 
dented in its labors, and so vast in its moral 
power—was not without a corresponding motive. 
The grand secret of that life was an ever-present 
conviction of his immortality, and of the neces- 
sity of measuring up in moral action to the 
dignity of immortality. With a faith that an- 
chored its sublime trust in the Rock of Ages, 
and with a zeal in heaven’s cause made all aglow 
by the love of God burning in his soul, no mar- 
vel is it that his Christian character stood out so 
gloriously by itself, and that the world was com- 
pelled to write him down as one of the greatest 
actors in its moral history. We have the key to 
the wonderful history of Wesley’s noble life and 
its wide-spread spiritual results, in the following 
characteristic words: “ J live,” says he, “ for eter- 
nity ; I steer for the headlands beyond, and ex- 
pect my reward, not here, but in heaven.” 
The motives by which this great man of God 
was impelled on in his arduous, self-denying life- 





work, took hold of the other life. Converting the | 
very idea of eternity into an intense, living real- | dignity of rational existence in not living for im- 





ity, and acting under the mighty inspiration of 
its vast rewards, who wonders that he sacrificed 
the empty, fleeting life of earth for the better and 
nobler life of eternity? With the headlands of 
immortality looming up before the eye of his 
faith and with the assured certainty of imperish- 
able rewards in heaven, had not Wesley an object 
before him worth living for? Was not the prize 
worthy of his best redeemed powers? Would 
any other life have answered the demands of his 
living present or his eternal future? The reader 
will answer, that Wesley lived a great life—a 
life well befitting a responsible, immortal intelli- 
gence—in living for eternity. Then, reader, 
should we not live for eternity, too? Drifting, 
as we rapidly are, down the stream of time, 
should we not “steer for the headlands beyond, 
and expect our reward, not here, but in heaven?” 
The great and good of every age have shown 
themg,wisdom by sacrificing the present at the 
shrine of the future. Wise men do this in refer- 
ence to the things of this world: the present is a 
condition of activity and toil with them that the 
future may be one of rest and repose from labor. 
The future is thus practically anticipated as “the 
good time coming,” by the men of this world; 
and in this they observe the dictate of a sound 
philosophy. But if the children of this world 
are willing to sacrifice present ease and comfort 
for the mere earthly gain of the future, what 
ought not Christians to do in the way of self- 
denial and sacrifice for the crowns and rewards 
of eternity? Can they, by any possibility, work 
too hard or suffer too much for Christ and his 
kingdom, when the prize of their fidelity is eter- 
nal life? Can the other life, to which we are so 
fleetly tending, put too much pressure on the ac- 
tivities and sacrifices of this? So thought not 
Moses, who sacrificed an earthly for a heavenly 
crown and kingdom; and so thought not the long 
army of Bible worthies who cheerfully suffered 
the loss of every worldly interest for the gain of 
heaven. They, like the unnumbered thousands - 
of the faithful who have followed them, among 
whom were the noble Luthers and Melancthons, 
the Wesleys and Fletchers, the Asburys and 
M’Kendrees of the Church, lived for eternity ! 
Let us, Christian reader, adopt and earnestly 
enforce in our subsequent lives, this sublime 
motto of the great Wesley. There is nothing 
worth living for in this world, because there is 
nothing imperishable beneath the skies. What 
does it matter now to the Alexanders and Cesar 
of history that they won empires and wore the 
imperial purple during life’s brief day? Where 
are they now? and where the trophies they paid 
so dearly to achieve? They lived beneath the 
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perishable results. So live all who live not for 
eternity. Well may you ask, 

“Why all this toil for triumphs of an hour? 

What though we wade in wealth or soar in fame? 
Earth’s highest station ends in ‘ Here he lies,’ 
And ‘dust to dust’ concludes her noblest song.” 

Life is short. Its golden moments are hasten- 
ing to be gone. But though short, yet life may 
be glorious. We may live long enough to do 
noble work and write out a glorious history in 
the world. It is our high privilege to make life 
count nobly for the happiness of both worlds; 
we may do good and thus add to the conquests 
of grace here and to the triumphs of immortality 
hereafter. Thrilling, indeed, is the consideration 
that some soul may enjoy heaven’s bliss forever for 
no-other reason than that we have lived for eter- 
nity; while correspondingly terrible is the reflec- 
tion that some fellow-spirit may come short of 
heaven by our failure to live aright! Etexpity 
puts an unutterably-solemn responsibilit on 
the Christian life, since the issues of that life are 
to affect our happiness or misery and that of our 
fellow-men forever. 

Let us, then, have our faith and zeal so quick- 
ened by the Holy Spirit that we may even actu- 
alize eternity and make it present to us in our 
labor and sacrifices for our own welfare and that 
of our dying fellow-beings. Let us aim after all 
the moral poWer which the Gospel proposes to 
secure’to us, and being endued with power from 
on high, let us realize that we are here both to 
be and to do something in the world. The true 
man makes himself a felt power among men; his 
noble purposes and earnest deeds lift him and 
them upward and heavenward; therefore, let us 
“steer for the headlands above, and expect our 
reward, not here, but in heaven.” Such a life 
must yield a serene happiness on earth and a 
gloriougimmortality in the skies! If so, reader, 
is not eternity worth living for? 


—-c Coo— 


TAKING REVENGE; 
OR, RETURNING GOOD FOR EVIL. 





BY MRS. MARY M. RAMSEY. 





“T’LL have revenge, I will, Anna; if Henry 

Clare’s father is the richest man in Clares- 
ville, it’s no reason he should impose upon the 
rest of us boys, as he does, Just to think, my 
pretty ball is gone. It would be almost an im- 
possibility to get down there; and, if we were 
there, one might as well look for a needle in a 
haystack as look for it. It’s too bad; it makes 
me mad whenever I think of it. When uncle 
Filmore gave it to me at Christmas, he asked me 





to keep it till he came back next Christmas, and 
now it’s only May, and it’s gone.” 

“It’s too bad, Charley, but what would mother 
think of your talking about having revenge; and 
Mr. Alton, your Sunday-school teacher, what 
would he think?” 

“ Well, I know it’s wrong, but I can’t help it, 
it was so mean in him to throw my ball over the 
cliff just for pure mischief; it’s time somebody 
was taking him down a little. Just the other 
day he scribbled in Willy Elston’s copy-book, and 
Willy got the blame, and when the master made 
him pay the penalty he hadn’t the spirit to tell 
him who did it, although he knew Henry Clare 
didit. Last week Tom Alton was his only rival in 
the grammar-class, and Friday morning Henry 
hid Tom’s grammar and got the prize. He told 
me about it coming home from school. I don’t 
like to be called a tell-tale or I’d have told on 
him Monday; but yonder goes Betty to milk— 
come on, Annie, let’s ask her if we may n’t milk 
old brindle,” and the two children ran away as if 
trouble had never thrown its gloom across their 
sunny faces. 

They had been sitting under a honeysuckle 
vine that covered the sitting-room window, and 
while Anna made wreaths of the golden cups 
that hung above them, Charley had given her a 
history of that day at school, ending with the 
loss of his last Christmas gift—a pretty, white 
India-rubber ball—declaring his intention of 
having revenge on the loser, all unconscious 
that his mother was a listener from the window. 

That night, when Charley Weldon kneeled at 
his mother’s knee to say his prayers, she allowed 
him to repeat it till the sentence, “Forgive our 
debts as we forgive our debtors.” “Charley,” 
she said, “do you say that from the heart? Re- 
member, child, there is a difference between the 
language of the heart and that of the lips,” and 
with these words she left him to his own thoughts. 
He comprehended her meaning, and knew at once 
that his mother had overheard his conversation 
with Anna in the evening. 

“Mother must have heard me talking about 
having revenge; I know it was wrong, but I was 
so provoked, I could n’t help it; but I do forgive 
him,” and, rising, he put aside the window-cur- 
tain and looking up to the sky with clasped 
hands and the light of the bright full moon fall- 
ing full upon his face, he said, “ Forgive us our 
debts as we forgive our debtors. I forgive him 
as I hope to be forgiven.” 

There was not a merrier boy in the village next 
morning than Charley Weldon, as he and old 
Trap bounded over the lawn, shaking the dew 
from the long grass and rose-bushes, he foremost 


and Trap following. “There, sir, not a step fur- — 
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ther,” he said, coming to the front door. “Take 


that,” tossing him a biscuit, “and set down your | 


foot on that stone if you dare.” With a thank- 
you-sir frisk of his tail, Trap seized the biscuit 
and bounded off with an air as much as to say, 
“So long as you feed me on biscuits who cares to 
come in?’ “Mother,” he said, coming in and 
sliding up to her side as she was arranging some 
May-roses and honeysuckles in a vase, “ mother, 
I’ve conquered my bad feelings; I forgave Henry 
Clare last night and am as happy as a king this 
morning; but I was sorry to lose my ball.” 

“It was very unkind in him to throw it away, 
but kindness will be the best return you can 
make, and will make you feel better than any re- 
venge you can take.” 

“ Well, I'll try it, but let’s not talk any more 
about it. What a pretty bouquet you have! and, 
O, it just puts me in mind of it: mother, Mr. W. 
is going to take us all down to Mr. Burton’s 
woods, on the other side of the lake, on Monday. 
He said we should all invite a friend, and I came 
to ask you if Anna can go with me. We are all 
to meet at the school-house at nine o’clock, and 
he said we must all take some bread, and butter, 
and cake, and we’ll eat our dinners on the bank 
of the lake, and then we ’ll walk round through 
the woods and play and gather flowers the rest 
ot the afternoon.” 

A merry company were those school-children 
that bright May-day. The past was forgotten 
and in its oblivion past troubles were all buried, 
each one seemed striving to add most to the gen- 
eral enjoyment. Harry Clare was surprised at 
the little kindnesses shown him by Charley Wel- 
don, and Charley was no less astonished at the 
way these kindnesses subdned his, not really ma- 
licious, but mischievous and selfish companion. 
The boys climbed the rocks for flowers and the 
dog-wood trees for their white blossoms, while 


_ the girls sang and wreathed the flowers, and al- 
| together it was a happy day that left a bright 


spot on each memory. 

May, with its soft breezes and bright flowers, 
passed away. June, with wealth of showers and 
sunshine, came and went; the harvest-month, 
with its plentiful abundance, also passed away. 
Then came the scorching, sultry days when fevers 
are so prevalent. 

For a week Harry Clare’s life had, as it were, 
hung upon a thread, when he was at last pro- 
nounced out of danger by the physician. A few 
more days and nights of care and watching and 
then came the convalescence—those long, long, 
weary days when it tries one’s patience so hard 
to keep quiet in doors, when every note of bird- 
song and every rustle of leaves that floats to us 
through the open window seems to mock us, 








and life seems almost a burden as the weary hours 
wear away. 

“Charley,” said Mrs. Weldon one afternoon as 
she cut some beautiful bunches of grapes from a 
vine that draped the lattice of a pleasant Sum- 
mer-bower, “ Harry Clare is getting well now and 
you may go and see him; it would be a kindness 
in you to carry him some of these grapes.” 

“O, mother, it will be so nice! and is he really 
getting well?” 

“The doctor says he is free from fever and will 
be well when he has gained a little strength.” 

Harry was sitting propped up with pillows in his 
father’s great arm-chair, with scarcely strength 
enough to raise his feeble hand to a friend, when 
Charley came. 

“So you have come to see m@Charley,” and a 
bright smile lit up his pale face, “I’m so glad, I 
was getting so lonesome. O, how I envy you 
boys, and how I long for a ramble through the 
woods once more! Do you remember our May- 
day, Charley? What a happy time we had!’ 
Tears came in his eyes as he ate the purple fruit. 
“0, Chagley, you are too good, I did not deserve 
this kindness from you. 
tricks I used to play on you. You remember 
your ball—you can’t think how sorry I’ve been 
sometimes when I think of it—can you ever for- 
give me?” 

“T forgave you long ago, Harry.” ~ 

“You are very kind, and when I get well Iam 
going to get you a ball just like the one you lost. 
Come to see me often,” he said, as Charley was 
going, “ I am so lonesome.” 

On his return home Charley said, “ Mother, 
I’ve had my revenge. Harry Clare cried this 
afternoon, and said I was too good to him, and 
told me how sorry he had been that he lost my 
ball, and asked me to forgive him.” 

“ My dear, you will always find kindness brings 
its reward, and returning good for evil is the best 
revenge.” 

—ecCcoo—— 


READING WORKS OF THOUGHT. 


Ir is wholesome and bracing for the mind to 
have its faculties kept on the stretch. It is 
like the effect of a walk in Switzerland, upon the 
body. Reading an essay of Bacon’s for instance, 
or a chapter of Aristotle, or of Butler, if it be 
well and thoughtfully read, is much like climb- 
ing up a hill, and may do one the same sort of 
good. Set the tortoise to run against the hare; 
and, even if he does not overtake it, he will do 
more than ever he did previously—more than he 
would ever have thought himself capable of do- 


| ing. Set the hare to run with the tortoise, he 


falls asleep. 


I often think of the 
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READING WORKS OF THOUGHT. 
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MADELINE HASCALL’S LETTERS. 





BY MRS. H. C. GARDNER. 





TRELLIsToN, August 24, 18—. 

EAR PAUL,—I have just got your last let- 

ter and have watered it a la Nancy Poole. 
You agree to do just as I say about returning 
home immediately, even though doing so will, 
just now, spoil the finest prospects. A fig for 
the fine prospects! Our prospects were just as 
pleasant as they could be before you left home. 
But I am not going to say a word about your 
affairs. Suppose I should ask you to come by 
the next steamer, and it should be one of the 
many boats predestined to blow up on their next 
voyage, do you tink I am going to be answera- 
ble for your death? No, indeed. But if you 
should of your own accord shorten the term of 
your absence, you may indulge a reasonable hope 
that I shall be resigned to the change. 

I am glad you are so amused and so interested 
by my pictures of life in Trelliston. I have found 
no ennui, no sameness, no wearisome monotony 
here yet. Aunt Lucy, and May, and myself 
called on Mrs. Haughton yesterday. I am sure 
you would like her, Paul. She is a great sufferer, 
aunt says. She has dyspepsia, neuralgia, and 
great debility, but is so patient, so gentle and 
cheerful, thaf you would not think of her being 
an invalid were it not for her delicate ap- 
pearance. 

Dr. Haughton is scarcely ever at home. His 
practice is very large, and it is scattered all over 
the country. Some days he rides from thirty to 
forty miles, and is so fatigued on his return that 
he goes directly to bed. Mrs. Haughton rallied 
me a little about my desolate half-widowhood, 
but I told her that my loneliness would be likely 
to have an end, while she had no prospect of ever 
really living with the Doctor. “He is only here 
when eating or sleeping,” I said. “I hope you 
do n’t call that living together.” 

“Still, it is worth something to look at him 
occasionally,” she answered smilingly; “to get 
a word of sympathy or advice, even though he 
be swallowing his coffee or beefsteak at the same 
time. I spend many a happy, contented hour by 
the side of his couch while he catches a short 
nap or a little rest. He feels the deprivation of 
home-life more than I do, for no man has stronger 
domestic tastes, but he has no choice in the mat- 
ter. He must be ready at all times to obey the 
lightest call of the suffering.” 


Just then her precious servant came into the | 


room, dressed very nicely in a muslin gown with 
white cuffs and collar. She seemed to have no 
errand, and evidently came in to help entertain 





the visitors. Aunt Lucy spoke to her in her 
kind way, but I am afraid that May and I tossed 
our heads a little proudly as we turned to look 
at an engraving upon the wall. A moment after- 
ward I saw that she had seated herself on a sofa 
near us, and happening to glance into an oppo- 
site mirror I observed that her face wore an ex- 
pression of injured innocence. Bah! I thought 
of her daily gossip at the Poole’s, and I felt 
almost angry with good Mrs. Haughton for al- 
lowing her to intrude her unwelcome presence 
upon us. 

“That creature abused!” said May, indignant- 
ly, after we had taken leave. “Is there a fool in 
Treiliston who believes the absurd slander?” 

“There are people every-where,” replied aunt 
Lucy, “who are more ready to believe evil than 
good of their neighbors. There are people who 
never tire of hearing the most minute details of 
their neighbors’ doings and affairs, and who man- 
age to pump both the servants and particular 
friends of a family perfectly dry. My dear girls, 
listen to a plain old lady’s counsel. You are 
both quite unguarded in conversation. We 
do n’t want any reserve in our little home circle 
except the necessary restraints of Christian char- 
ity, but you are outspoken and incautious every- 
where. I grieve to check your frank openness 
of speech, but I often tremble for the result of 
your carelessness. A light, innocent word may 
be repeated with a meaning never dreamed of 
by those who first uttered it.” 

“Thank you, aunty,” said May. “Lecture me 
as often as you like. I will be as cautious as I 
can; only one hates to feel tied. I like to forget 
that there are any mean people. One thing is 
certain, it would be a long day’s work to pump 
any thing out of me in regard to my friends. I 
should like to catch any one trying to do that.” 

“ How did Miss Poole find out about that crape 
shawl that Madeline’s husband sent to her?” 

“©, she asked me what was in the package he 
sent. I hope it was not meant to be private, 
Maddie?” 

“No. Aunt Lucy is not thinking of that.” 

“No, my dear, it is of no consequence, what- 
ever, only you thought you should like to catch 
any one pumping you about your associates.” 

“Why, aunt Lucy!” exclaimed May, opening 
her eyes in that pretty surprised way peculiar to 
her, “they always ask all about what is going on 
at your house.” 

“So I supposed.” 

“Do you care?” 

“We have no particular privacy, May, but 
things repeated at second-hand often lose their 
true aspect. Besides, I dislike that the merest 
trifles concerning us’ should furnish matter for 
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empty gossip. I would rather starve out the ap- 
petite for meddling and tattling. You are far 
ftom being a tattler, May, my love, but you have 
experienced the pumping process.” 

“Is it not annoying? I can’t help their com- 
ing to my room, and I must answer their ques- 
tions of course.” 

“No, not of course. It is easier than you sup- 
pose to give no clew to a neighbor’s affairs. And 
it is an important lesson to learn, as you will 
find out for yourself.” 

“Well,” said May, screwing up her lips very 
decidedly, “we ’ll see how much they will find 
out about our call this afternoon. I won’t even 
tell them where we called.” 

Aunt Lucy laughed a little incredulously, and 
I, curious to know how May would manage, left 
aunt at the garden gate, and, after promising to 
be at home by tea-time, went over to spend the 
intervening time in May’s pretty parlor. 

We had become interested in a quiet chat 
about things and persons far away, and had quite 
forgotten May’s sturdy resolution, when the door 
softly opened and Miss Martha, the oldest Poole, 
came in with her knitting work. May and I 
both started and colored guiltily. 

“Tam so glad you have returned, Mrs. Leslie,” 
said Miss Martha. “The house seems so empty 
when you are away. Have you had a pleasant 
walk?” 

“Very.” The word was jerked out and May’s 
lips shut and locked fast again in a second. 

“ You were gone a long time, at least it seem- 
ed so to us. Sister Nancy actually cried on ac- 
count of the stillness up stairs. It reminded her 
of the silent tomb, she said. But she is so sym- 
pathetic. Did you make many calls?” 

“No. Maddie, your mantilla has got some 
paint on it—brown paint.” 

“Ah! Then you called on Mrs. Haughton. 
Her girl told us that the fence was being painted 


brown. Dear me, what a pity! But a little oil 
of soap will remove it. How did you find Mrs. 
Haughton?” 


“ About as usual.” 

“She is really ill, I have heard. Some people, 
well-informed people too, I believe, have the im- 
pression that she affects debility as being lady- 
like. I do n’t pretend to know the truth. That 
poor woman puts up with her treatment because 
she thinks she may be suffering, and that pain 
makes her unreasonable. So she bears it pa- 
tiently.” 

“Bears what?” asked May, her eyes flashing. 

“Q, indeed, I do n’t know. I do not meddle 
with my neighbors’ affairs. Did you see her?” 

“Yes, I saw all I wanted to of her. I felt”— 

I placed my fingers on my lips warningly, for 





I saw the sudden eager expression of Miss Mar- 
tha’s face. “I felt,” continued May with a 
scarcely-perceptible wink at me, “in a perfect 
rapture over the scenery that Dr. Haughton’s 
house commands, Did you see that little boat, 
Maddie, dancing down the river ?” 

“Yes. I think a boat with its white wings 
spread to the breeze is one of the most beautiful 
objects in the world.” 

“Tt seemed like a living thing,” pursued May. 
“We will get Tom to row us up to those rocks 
that uncle is always describing some moonlight 
evening. I wonder, Maddie, why we should n’t 
learn to manage a boat ourselves.” 

“If Mr. Leslie concludes to take you up the 
river,” remarked Miss Martha, condescendingly, 
“sister Nancy must contrive to accompany you. 
There is nothing that she enjoys like the shades 
of evening.” 

“To be sure,” I answered, laughing at May’s 
defiant look. 

“T was going to ask,” said Miss Poole, “if you 
saw Dr. Haughton this afternoon.” 

“No, we did n’t.” 

“People seldom do, I believe. He is always 
away, if possible. Those who know all do not 
blame him. He is very forbearing, but a saint 
could not get along happily with some tempers.” 

I saw May’s eyes flash again, and I restrained 
her as before. I was as angry as herself, with 
less need of restraint, for I was not obliged to 
live in the same house with our questioner. 

“How do you happen to know so much about 
Dr. Haughton?” I asked. 

“Tam not at liberty to tell,” she replied coldly. 
Miss Martha finds me less pliable than May; I 
am not exactly clay in her hands to be molded 
according to her will, and she much prefers May’s 
yielding, accommodating disposition. 

“False insinuations are worse than downright 
slander,” said I. “One knows how to meet an 
open, honest foe.” 

“T do n’t know what you mean about slanders - 
and foes. You are a privileged person, Mrs. 
Hascall, and, being the minister’s niece, can say 
what you please, but I never meddle with other 
people’s affairs.” 

“Don’t you? Don’t you encourage that poor, 
half-witted servant of Mrs. Haughton’s to come 
here and repeat every little detail of their home- 
life? Don’t you give a false color and meaning 
to trivial words or acts, till the unfortunate sim- 
pleton really believes that the only friends she 
has in the world are actuated by the lowest mo- 
tives?” 

She turned very pale and then very red, but 
was too angry to retain either color. A livid 
blending of both hues mottled her entire face, 
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“What do you mean by asking such questions?” 
she demanded fiercely. 

“I asked for information,” I replied. May sat 
trembling with a shrinking dread of contention, 
but I never felt more composed or saw a more 
insignificant picture of rage than Miss Martha 
Poole. 

“Do you suppose,” I went on, “that you or 
that miserable woman can really injure persons 
of known respectability and goodness like Dr. 
and Mrs..Haughton?” 

“T do n’t know any thing about them,” she 
answered snappishly. “They have never done 
us the honor to call on us. We came here 
strangers, and they are at the head of the best 
society here, and they have never taken the least 
pains to give us our true position among them. 
They are very often at the parsonage, Mrs. Has- 
call, and it is not very neighborly in your uncle 
and aunt to keep us out of their exclusive cir- 
cle.” 

I laughed heartily in spite of Miss Poole’s 
anger. Here then was where the shoe pinched. 
Here was the cause of the malignant spite ex- 
hibited toward Mrs. Haughton. She had not 
noticed them. 

“It is just possible,” I said, “that Mrs. Haugh- 
ton does not cheose her society from the conji- 
dential friends of her tattling servant. It is pos- 
sible, too, that the same creature tattles at home 
and carries there quite as unfavorable reports as 
she brings. Hark! there is aunt Lucy’s tea-bell. 
Come over after tea, dear May. Good evening, 
Miss Poole.” 

Ah, Paul, I felt a little ashamed of my warmth, 


but you should have seen uncle’s good face light | 


up when I gave him a full account of my trans- 
gressions. 

“She deserves a worse lecture than that, my 
love,” he said encouragingly. Aunt Lucy, too, 
smiled her approval. She has no charity for tat- 
tlers of the Poole stamp. 

There is to be a raspberry party this afternoon. 
We are all going to join it. There is plenty of 
the delicious fruit at Long Hill, a mile from our 
village. The good farmers’ wives furnish cream, 
and we are to have a picnic supper on the green 
before the church on our return from the woods. 
The party is got up for the school children; but 
there is quite as much enthusiasm among the 
elders, who are boiling ham and chickens, and 
baking cakes and pies for the table. Miss Nancy 
Poole is to assist young Dr. Mellen in waiting 
on one of the tables. I hope the gentle dews of 
heaven will be the only tears shed on the occasion. 

Imagine all the sad regrets over your absence 
that I won’t gratify you by expressing, and write 
very soon to your deserted wife. MADELINE. 








“ALL THESE WILL I GIVE THEE.” 


BY HARRIET M. BEAN. 


“ Aut these will I give thee, if thou wilt depart 

From the aim of thy life, from the work of thy heart— 
The world’s choicest wisdom, great glory for thine, 

All these will I give thee, if thou wilt be mine. 


The homage of men will I give unto thee, 

If thou wilt in worship bow down unto me; 

O, yield up thy mission—thy love and thy care, 
And cast down thy burden so heavy to bear. 


Look thou on my kingdoms spread out to thy view, 
Then think of the scorn of the merciless few; 

Take these that I offer—lands, honors, and gold, 
And gather about thee the rich purple’s fold.” 


From the mountain the Tempted looked down on the 
world— 

There lay all its beauties to vision unfurled! 

Though weary and faint still he turned and replied: 

“T ask not for homage; I ask not-for pride. 


Though the world wearies of me and gives but its scorn, 
I ask not for purple or gold to adorn. 

Still mine shall be only the path of the meek ; 

I roam not the world my own honor to seek. 


O, tempter, full well is thy glory revealed; 

Thou hast spread out before me all treasures concealed 
From the eye of mortality; yet could I bear 

Still longer my burden, still longer my care. 

Then seek not to tempt me; thy words are all vain ; 

I welcome my sorrow, I welcome my pain, 

For my anguish shall purchase for sinners release, 
And win them a home in a haven of peace!’ 


——cCco— 


ACROSS THE RIVER. 


BY Cc. B. C. M’KENNEY. 


Across the foaming river, 
Beyond the shores of time, 
There is a bright “forever,” 
The soul’s eternal clime. 
My feet have wandered hither 
Along a narrow way, 
’Mid dark and stormy weather, 
Through mire, and dust, and clay; 
’Mid doubt, and fear, and sorrow, 
Through care, and toil, and pain; 
But O! a glad to-morrow 
Shines bright o’er yonder plain! 


I feel the icy billows, 
They toss against the shore; 
I see the swaying willows; 
I hear the tempest’s roar. 
O Father, help! I perish! 
My soul is tempest-tossed ; 
Let not the hope I cherish 
Be now forever lost; 
But guide me o’er the river 
To yon eternal shore, 
The sunshine of “forever,” 
Where storms can come no more. 
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A WREATH OF SPRING FLOWERS. 





BY MRS. L.A. HOLDICH. 





first of May. Keats gives us a chaplet of the 


| same flowers in his Ode to a Nightingale. Thom- 


son, who is a Pre-Raphaelite in his style of paint- 
ing, never overlooking minute objects in a gen- 


T was a cool afternoon of alternate shade and | eral landscape, gives us “the whitening haw- 


sunshine, breezy, but not windy. 


Overhead | thorn,” with other features of Spring. 


Cowper 


were rich purple clouds, fringed with gold, and | tells us of “ hedge-rows numberless,” and Gold- 


broken with golden streaks. “It is perfect; the 
very day for a long walk. Will you go?” J asked 
my friend. With Spartan brevity he answered, 
“T will go.” 

A few steps brought us into the country. 
Cowper could not reach it as easily from Olney. 
While living there he complained that though 
there wére beautiful walks in the neighborhood, 
it was a walk to reach them, and said that he 
did not care to pick his way to them through 
impassable dirt for eight months in the year. 
We should have missed beautiful pictures from 
his pen had not the other four months of the 
year been more favorable. 

We passed fine old trees that could tell as 
lively a tale as Tennyson’s Talking Oak, had 
they as skillful a magician to draw it out of 
them, and then came to what is almost a ruin 
now. The hand of the spoiler has leveled a 
hill on which trees once grew large enough to 
shelter the whole group that gives the Forest of 
Ardennes so bright a memory. We are sorry 
that so much of Fox Hill is gone, but are glad 
that this shady footpath is left. We follow it 
down to a green hollow where, like “a silvan 
ghost,” stands a tree crowded with white blos- 
soms. “A hawthorn, a real English hawthorn!” 
exclaims my friend. 

It was to him what the shamrock is to the 








Irishman or the Ranz des Vaches to the Swiss. | 


For myself, I have loved the hawthorn ever 
since, when a child, I read of it in Miss Edge- 
worth’s Simple Susan. I thought then how I 


and sweet-brier hedge, and was quite vexed that | 
Rose should wear the hawthorn crown instead of | 


Susan. 

“The English poets never sketch a rural land- 
scape without the hawthorn,” said my friend. 

“ Never, from Chaucer to Tennyson. Let’s re- 
peat some of their sayings about it as we walk 
along.” 

We of course began with old Father Chaucer, 
who sent Arcite into the woods: 


“To maken a garland of the greves 
Were it of woodbine or of hawthorn leaves.” 


Spenser tells us of the “hawthorn buds and | 


{ 





sweet eglantine,” which “young folks flokken to | 


gather” to “dight the kirk pillars” with on the 





smith points out 


“The hawthorn bush with seats beneath the shade 
For talking age and whispering lovers made.” 
Burns’s whole poetry is perfumed with haw- 
thorn. His 


“ Warbling bird 
Wantons through the flowery thorn,” 


and in every Spring-wreath he twines fair blos- 
soms from 


“The juicy hawthorn growing green 
Adown the glade.” 


How musically he says, 


“The hawthorn I will pull with its locks of silver gray, 
Where, like an aged man, it stands at break of day ; 
But the songster’s nest within I winna tak away, 

All to be a posie to my own dear May.” 


What a sweet little picture he gives us in Bess 
and her Spinning-wheel : 
“On ilka hand the burnies trot, 
And meet below my theckit (thatched) cot; 
The scented birk and hawthorn white 
Across the pool their arms unite.” 


Burns tells us in his letters as well as in his 
verses, that his favorite flowers are “the haw- 
thorn and the daisy.” Tennyson, in his May 
Queen, makes an affecting contrast between the 
willful and wayward beauty with her hawthorn 
crown, and the subdued and dying girl, who, after 
asking that she may be buried under the haw- 
thorn-tree, whispers words of trust in Christ. 


should like to go a Maying with Philip, Rose, and | “Now though my lamp was lighted late there's One 


Co., in the little green nook with the hawthorn | Soe. gosh F uem boaell nalen: canta esate 


For my desire is but to pass to Him that died for me.” 


will let me in. 


Wordsworth names nearly every other flower 
oftener than the hawthorn. At one time he 
shows it to us with a rose grafted on it: 


“ A wild rose grafted on a hawthorn stalk.” 
In his sonnet on Flowers he alludes to 
“Old remains of hawthorn flowers 
Where wild birds warble to their paramours.” 
He did not see hawthorn hedges, for only stone 
fences are used as dividing lines in his part of 


the country. 
Elizabeth Browning’s Bertha in The Lane opens 


with 
“ Winding hedge-rows green,” 


! 
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to which Robert and the two sisters went to 
gather 
“ Boughs of May-bloom for the bees.” 

The elder sister, who is Robert’s betrothed, leaves 
her companions and sits down under a beech-tree 
with 

“The May flowers on her knee.” 
There she overbears a conversation which makes 
her swoon away. Robert has transferred his love 
from herself to the younger sister. From that 
day the hawthorn is no more associated in her 
mind with life and joy. When she is dying she 
says to her sister, 

“T, like May-bloom on the tree, 


Thou, like merry Summer be— 
Fit that I be plucked by thee.” 


Burns, the Dorsetshire poet, in his simple and 
hearty way, sings— 
“ An’ I bezide a hawtharn-tree 
Da zit upon the zunny down, 
While shiades of zummer clouds da vlee 


o” 


Wi' zilent flight along the groun’. 


In the tragedy of King Lear the hawthorn has 
not its usually-sweet and pleasant associations. 
There it is connected with misery, madness, and 
raging storms. Edgar’s exclamation, 


“ Through the sharp hawthorn blows the cold wind,” 


makes one shiver. 

Montford, though not in measured lines, has 
a pretty page about the hawthorn. “ How full 
the old hawthorn bush is of berries this Autumn!” 
Master Brandon remarked. “Ay, it’s a pretty 
tree. In the Spring the green buds were pretty, 
and then the white blossoms were beautiful; and 
now that they are turned yellow with the frost, 
they and the white berries are pretty. Why, 
there has not been an hour but some bird or 
other has been singing in that bush. They built 
there in the Spring, and in Summer they sung 
there; they roost in the trunk some of them 
now, and in the Winter they will feed on its 
branches. Now know what is to be seen in the 
country, George Purbeeque! Why, it’s quite as 
interesting, and it is more innocent to view the 
history of that tree from Spring till the leaf falls, 
than it is to watch a rival tradesman falling into 
one misfortune after another.” 

When my friend and I left the hawthorn we 
followed a path, still shady and cool, till we came 
to a broad meadow full of flowering grasses and 
sweet herbs. Sleek-looking cows were grazing 
over it. They raised their heads and looked at 
us indolently as we crossed the plank bridge 
which intersects the meadow. An old man in a 
russet dress was busy among them, plunging 
knee-deep at every step. He is not as agile as 





the tan-colored dog that follows him. We cross 
a stream where a man in a red shirt is fishing for 
shrimps, and soon come to West Hoboken Hill. 
Though it looked bare and sterile a few weeks 
back, all its roughness is now covered with the 
richest foliage. 
“ All that God owns he constantly is healing ; 
Quietly, gently, softly, but most surely.” 


We ascend the hill and are struck with the beau- 
tiful garniture of the cliffs on each side of us. 
The hard gray rock is made graceful by ferns, 
waving grass, and flowering vines. Green moss 
covers the stones, and many colored lichens the 
bark of the trees. Golden butter-cups, white 
clover-blossoms, and the yellow celadine which 
Wordsworth loved grow every-where. Pink ge- 
raniums, with delicate, feathery leaves, creep from 
crevices in the rock, in company with the pure 
and lovely saxifrage. How full, how rich, how 
prodigal is nature! 

We reach the top of the hill and a noble view 
is spread out before us. There is the Hudson, 
broad, silent, and serene, on our left, on the right 
the Bay stretches out its arms to embrace the 
solemn and misty ocean. Jersey City and the 
little villages that have sprung up in its neigh- 
borhood, seem very near, while Staten Island, 
beautiful from every point of view, makes a 
lovely feature in the distance. Higher up the 
river are wooded promontories and retreating 
coves, while Hoboken with its green fields and 
stately trees lies at our feet. The gray turreted 
house at Castle Point, with sloping lawn and 
really ancestral trees, is fully visible, and with 
the noble city on the other side of the river is 
beginning to be toned down to a soft Venetian 
tint by the evening hour. We simply give the 
outlines of a picture which the imagination of 
those who are conversant with Nature can readily 
fill up. We said to each other, “And all this for 
nothing !” 

“ There is no price set on the lavish Summer, 
And June may be had by the poorest comer.” 


Yet how few persons in the neighboring city have 
an idea of the natural beauty that is lying so 
close at hand, and which one hour taken from a 
monotonous life would give them! For a city 
life, with its stern conventionalisms, is the monot- 
onous one. In it there is no escape from arbi- 
trary laws. The tyranny of custom must not be 
resisted. The country is full of variety. The 
ever-varying sky, the trees, the flowers, the sea- 
sons of the year “continue not in one stay.” 
The love of nature is not strong within us as a 
nation. It is so overgrown by the cares of the 
world that it withers and dies out in our soul. 
We do not believe in it. We call people foolish 
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when they make sacrifices for it. We think it a 
romantic feeling which sensible persons should 
be ashamed of. The country it is said is very 
well provided: one has a good house, fine horses, 
and every “modern improvement.” But those 
who are not able to have all these are willing to 
give up sky, sunshine, and sweet air, for four 
narrow brick walls on which the sun scarcely 
deigns to look. The humblest cottage in the 
country would be better for their children than 
| this compressed city home. There they would 
learn many a lesson. Nature is constantly teach- 
ing those who will listen to her voice. 

In teaching a Sunday-school class I always 
found it difficult to give city children a clear per- 
ception of Bible facts. They know little of com- 
mon things. I often contrasted them with some 
little colored boys whom I once taught in the 
country. Their practical acquaintance with wild 
birds, field flowers, and agricultural details made 
them clearly understand every story of patri- 
archal life. They knew how Joseph’s corn and 
Abraham’s cattle looked; the birds of the air 
had been their study, and the lilies of the field 
their joy. They could understand the difference 
between “the chaff which the wind driveth 
away,” and the good seed laid up in the eternal 


air what Jesus talked about swallows or robins?” 
with many similar questions of interest. One 
day when I was trying to make the first Psalm 
very plain to them by telling them why “a tree 
planted by rivers of waters” is the most fruitful, 
the youngest of the class broke in with, “O, I 
| know! The poplar-tree by the spring in Pamecha 
woods is enough sight bigger than the rest on 
’em, cause the water keeps its roots wet.” 

I have strayed from my text like many a 
preacher. But I will not make a circuitous 
route back to the hawthorn, in order to finish my 
subject according to rule. My fear is that I have 
trespassed too long on the patience of others. 





——2»ScCose— 


| VIOLET. 





BY T. HULBERT UNDERWOOD. 


} ohm 
| 





WE love the Violet, whose girlish eye 
In modest joy reflects the open sky. 
She comes to welcome us in early Mays, 
| But dies, alas! before the golden days. 
She barely nods to Lily ere she goes, 
She never knows her fairest sister, Rose. 
Like passing clouds that charm the morning sky, 
The early beautiful too early die. 
A leaf is she, thrown from the choir above, 
| As preludes to the general song of love; 
The beauteous herald of the coming Birth, 
| The avantcourier of “Joy to Earth.” 


| granary. They asked, “ Was them birds of the | 





SUNSET. 





BY MISS M. SMITH. 
Ir was the sunset hour—and floods of light 
Poured their full radiance o’er the western sky, 
Tinging the clouds with hues of glory bright, 
Or clothing them in robes of crimson dye. 


It was the sunset hour—and nature lay 

Hushed in a slumber, solemn and sublime, 
While the last moments of the dying day 

Were gently dropping from the hand of Time. 


The Summer zephyr murmured through the trees 
Soft as the music of Xolian lyre, 

And still upborne upon the evening breeze, 
Floated the harmony of nature’s choir. 


The vine-clad hills and the green mossy dells, 
Where the deep shadows of the evening played, 
The sober cattle, with their tinkling bells 
Making sweet music in the grassy glade; 


The sparkling streamlets wandering on their way 
Turning and gliding in a thousand forms, 
Blue veins of nature, whose unceasing play 
Was undisturbed by passion’s angry storms. 


The brightness faded—and the vail of night 
Darkened the splendor of the rosy West, 

While the sweet stars gave out their holy light 
Like jewels glittering in her queenly crest. 


The brightness faded—but a lingering ray 
Still rested softly on the tree-tops bright, 

A golden link between the passing day, 
And the still beauty of the coming night. 


os 


RECREATION, 





BY LIZZIE MACE M’FARLAND, 


SoMETHING that’s beautiful, 
Fairy and light; 
Sing me a lively song 
This gloomy night. 
Tell me a pleasant tale; 
Something that’s old; 
Of disguised prince and shepherd girl. 
Or knight-errant bold. 


Though gloomy thoughts oppress, 
I would not weep; 

Something to soothe my mind; 
Too tired to sleep. 


Dark hang the clouds around 
Better a storm 

Than such crushing of wishes 
Before they take form. 

Something that’s beautiful 
Waken to-night; 

And my heart will throw back 
A reflection as bright. 

Blessed be the beautiful ! 
If I were sad, 

I would not take it ill, 
Others were glad. 
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INSECT TRANSFORMATION. 





ye dirtiest pool, the slowest stream, the oth- 
erwise most uninteresting fish-pond, will be 
sure, if properly solicited, to supply endless vari- 
eties of animals: not always of the most highly- 
ornamental description; but organized beings— 
creations of the Almighty “ Work Master”—each 
one in itself wonderful enough to afford theme 
for admiration, as well as of high praise and 
thanksgiving to Him who has so curiously built 
and sustained its frame, and so fitly adapted the 
animal to the place in creation that it was des- 


| tined to fill. 


Dredging in a pool, not long since, I brought 
up numerous Merry-Andrew-like creatures, with 
large heads and mermaid tails, always wriggling 
with the most eccentric motion, and seemingly 
performing a most involved dance amid the other 
inhabitants, principally Planaria, of the vase 
and each other. After watching them for some 
time, I put them away for the night, and went 
to bed. To my surprise and delight, I found in 
the morning that one of these queer dancers 
had undergone its transformation, and become a 
winged insect, which was then very quietly 
standing on the surface of the water, as com- 
posedly and as easily as I was on the carpet of 
my bedroom. I approached my finger to the 
gentleman, who wore a full suit of black from top 
to toe, and off he went, still on the water, with 
the rapidity, and somewhat of the sharp clear 
action of a six-oared barge. Touch him, and he 


| dashed about in every direction, but did not 


leave the surface of the water, which only the 
soles of his feet touched, and still stood, night 
and day, quite “master of the occasion.” He 
was a species of H/ydrometra, of which there are 
many larger than he; though in truth he was no 
pigmy, but a good-sized fellow some quarter of 
an inch long, with six stiff long legs, between 
which his body, which is like a wherry, pointed 
both before and behind, rested. For many hours 
my black siz-oar dashed vehemently hither and 
thither, on the surface of the water; then he dis- 
appeared, and I conclude, through the open win- 
dow, and by means of wings, for I left him on 
the water, and when I came back to the room 
some hours after, he had fled. But he had left 
behind him in the vessel the loose discarded integ- 
ument in which he had dwelt while a denizen of 
the water. The mode of transformation of these 
and other aquatic insects is very marvelous. 
One would naturally suppose that, in rising from 
water to air, the delicate wings of the fly, or 
gnat, whose pupa and larva had always lived 
submerged, must be wetted. But not so. He 
who fixed their abode under both states, and ap- 





| pointed that it shouid be of such differing nature, 


also appointed a means by which their transit 


from the one state and place to the other should | 


be effected without loss or damage. When the 
larva of most water flies, especially I will in- 
stance the gnat, is ready to rise into the winged 
or nymph state, it comes to the surface of the 
water, raises its shoulders above the level, and 
begins to swell itself out. Presently the skin 
that covers it cracks, and a head appears, which 
is soon followed by a pair of shoulders and a 
pair of legs, or rather three pair of legs, on which 
the little insect raises itself, and stands securely 
on the floating vestment, out of which it draws 
itself, as a hand from its glove. As it stands, it 
pulls out its delicate gauze wings from this case, 


and resting for a2 moment on this extemporized 


boat, it gently spreads, and frees them from the 
moisture which has guarded them in the larva 
ease, and then lightly springs into the sunlit air, 
a thing of grace and beauty beyond description. 


_—_— oOoS0Ss— 


ALLEGORY BY ONE OF THE FATHERS. 


HERMIT was conducted by an angel intoa | 
wood, where he saw an old man cutting down | 
boughs to make up a burden. When it was large, | 


he tied it up, and attempted to lift it on his 
shoulders and carry it away; but finding it very 


heavy, he laid it down again, cut more wood and | 


heaped it on, and then tried again to carry it off. 
This he repeated several times, always adding 
something to the load, after trying in vain to 
raise it from the ground. In the mean time the 
hermit, astonished at the old man’s folly, desired 
the angel to explain what this meant. “ You be- 
hold,” said he, “in this foolish old man, an exact 
representation of those who, being made sensible 
of the burden of their sins, resolve to repent, but 
soon grow weary, and instead of lessening their 
burden, increase it every day. At each trial they 


find the task heavier than it was before, and so | 


put it off a little longer, in the vain hope that | 


they will by and by be more able to accomplish 
it. Thus, they go on, adding to their burden, till 
it grows too heavy to be borne, and then, in de- 
spair of God’s mercy, and with their sins unre- 
pented of, they lie down and die. Turn again, 
my son, and behold the end of the old man whom 
thou sawest heaping up a load of boughs.” The 
hermit looked, and saw him in vain attempting 
to remove the pile, which was now accumulated 
far beyond his strength to raise. His feeble limbs 
tottered over their burden; the poor remains of 
his strength were fast ebbing away; the darkness 
of death was gathering around him; and after a 


convulsive and impotent attempt to lift the pile, | 


he fell down and expired. 
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Curist RESIGNING HIS ADMINISTRATION.—“ Then 
cometh the end, when he shall have delivered up the king- 
dom to God, even the Father; when he shall have put 
down all rule and all authority and power,” ete. 1 Cor. 
xv, 24-28. 

There are two very different ideas attached to the 
word “kingdom” in this passage. One regards it as 
the empire of Satan, and the other as the empire of 
Christ. If the former be adopted, then the passage 
teaches that there will come a period when Christ, hav- 
ing subdued all the principalities and powers of this 
kingdom, will deliver the whole up to the everlasting 
Father, and when, to use the language of the Apoca- 
lypse, the kingdoms of this world will have become the 
kingdoms of our God, and when he shall reign forever. 
If the latter, then it means that when Christ, in the ex- 
ercise of his mediatorial authority, has subjugated all 
the powers of moral evil, he will deliver up his commis- 
sion to God, who will then be acknowledged as the ab- 
solute ruler of all. Either idea gives the passage a 
grand and solemn meaning. The latter is the one com- 
monly receivable, and which seems to us the most plau- 
sible. 

The following are some of the truths which the pas- 
sage regarded in this light suggests: 

I. That the government of our world is administered 
by Jesus Christ. In the twenty-fifth verse he is spoken 
of as reigning, and in the twenty-fourth as resigning 
his regal authority. The New Testament is full of the 
doctrine, that Christ reigns over our world—that all re- 
gal power is committed into his hands. This doctrine 
explains several otherwise inexplicable things in the 
history of man: 1. The perpetuation of the human race 
on this earth. Death was threatened on Adam the 
same day on which he should sin. He sinned, and died 
not that day, but lived for centuries, and became the 
father of an immense and ever-multiplying family. 
And why? The Biblical doctrine of mediation is the 
only principle that explains it. 2. The coexistence of 
sin and happiness in the same individual. Under the 
government of absolute righteousness, we should ante- 
cedently expect that such an association would never 
exist, that wherever there was sin there would be misery 
proportioned to the sin. We are told there is a perfect 
happiness in heaven, and we can understand it, because 
perfect holiness is there. We are told there is unmiti- 
gated misery in hell, and we can understand it, because 
there is unmixed depravity there; but here there is sin 
and happiness, comparative holiness and great suffering. 
Tlie mediative government is the only principle that ex- 
plains this. 3. The offer of pardon, and the application 





of remedial influences to the condemned and corrupt. 
Vou. XXI.—32 





Suahined. 


Under a righteous government, how is this to be ex- 
plained? This is explicable only on the ground that 
he is exalted to be a Prince and a Savior, to give re- 
pentance unto Israel and the remission of sin. 

II. That Christ administers the government of our 
world in order to put down all human evils. There are 
two classés of evil referred to: 1. Moral. “All rule, 
all authority, and power.” Sinful principles are the 
moral potentates of this world—‘ the principalities and 
powers of darkness.” Christ’s government is to put 
them down, from governments, Churches, books, hearts, 
etc. 2. Physical. “The last enemy that shall be de- 
stroyed is death.” Death is the issue—the totality of 
all physical evils. Christ will destroy this. He will 
one day open the graves of the glohe. 

III. That when these evils are entirely put down, 
Christ will resign his administration into the bands of 
the everlasting Father. The time will come when moral 
evil shall be entirely exterminated from this earth, and 
when death shall be swallowed up in victory. Then 
comes the end. Christ having finished the work that 
was given him to do, resigns his office. The end real- 
ized, the means are no longer needed. Patriarchalism 
had its day; and we may regard Abraham as delivering 
up his ministration to Moses. Judaism had its day, 
fulfilled its mission, and we may regard Moses as deliv- 
ering up his ministration to Christ. Mediation is hav- 
ing its day; and when it will have realized its design, 
Christ will deliver up his administration to the Father— 
the primal fountain of all authority and power. 

IV. That when Christ shall have resigned his admin- 
istration, God “will be all in all.” What does this 
mean? It does not mean, 1. That there will be disso- 
lution in the human and Divine in the constitution of 
Christ. There is no reason for expecting this, but many 
reasons might be urged against it. Nor, 2. Does it~ 
mean that Christ will lose any part of his influence in 
the divine empire. From the laws of mental associa- 
tion, Christ will ever rise in the esteem and devotion of 
all who know his history, and especially of all who 
have been saved by his grace. Nor, 3. Does it mean 
that God will become something different to the universe 
in general than he has ever been. To the unfallen dis- 
tricts of his vast kingdom he has ever been “all in all.” 
The apostle, it must be observed, is speaking of human- 
ity, and what he means, I presume, is, that God will be- 
come “all in all” to it—that he will become to man, 
after this, very different from what he had ever been. 
Two facts will illustrate this: 

1. He will treat all men after this on the ground of 
their own moral merits. From the fall up to this pe- 
riod he had treated them, during their existence in this 
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world, on the ground of Christ’s mediation, and not on 
the ground of personal merit; but now, the mediation 
having accomplished its end, each man shall “reap the 
fruit of his own doings.” 


* The righteous saved, the wicked damned, 
And God’s eternal government approved.” 


2. All good men will, after this, subjectively realize 
the absolute one as they had never done before. The 
atmosphere of their nature purified, He shall appear 
within them as the central orb, revealing every thing 
in its light—uncovering the Infinite above and the finite 
beneath+making the finite manifest and glorious in the 
conscious light of the Infinite! 


THE JUBILEE; OR, THE DEGENERATIVE AND Cor- 
RECTIVE Forces or Society.—“ Jn the year of this ju- 
bilee ye shall return every man unto his possession.” Lev. 
xxv, 13. 

The institution of the Jewish jubilee teaches us two 
great facts, which all classes of the community should 
thoughtfully ponder and practically recognize. 

I. That the degenerative forces of society are in itself. 
Here is a Divine expedient for meeting evils into which 
it was foreseen that society would fall every fifty years. 
These evils are debt, slavery, poverty, and materialism. 

II. That the corrective forces of society are from God. 
He interposed periodically with the Jews to absolve the 
debtor, manumit the slave, enrich the poor, and check 
the materialistic tendency of the toiling population, by 
giving a whole year in every seventh for physical rest 
and spiritual thought and service. The corrective truths 
taught by this Divine interposition are— 

1. That man is superior to property. By dissolving 
the relation between creditor and debtor, master and 
slave, God declared that the debtor was more valuable 
than the debt, the slave more valuable than the secular 
claims of his master. ‘The poorest porter in your ware- 
house is greater than all your “stock in trade,” the 
poorest cottager on your estate than all your acres, 
however prolific or numerous. The violation of this 
truth is the ruin of society, and it is violated every day. 
Man, én society, is held cheap in comparison with property. 
This is our curse. 

2. That God is the disposer of property. His putting 
an end to the claims of the creditor, master, and land- 
owner, indicates this. “The earth is the Lord’s, and 
the fullness thereof.” 

3. That society has higher wants than property. Earthly 
labor was checked, and a period given for spiritual 
services. What suggestions would the trumpet of jubi- 
lee wake up in the heart of Judea? The old would 
feel— When I heard the blast before, I was a child in 
the hands of my father, or on the bosom of my mother. 
My parents are in their graves, and when this trump 
shall sound again I shall be sleeping in the dust with 
them. 


THe MARRIAGE Feast.—“ The kingdom of heaven is 
like unto a certain king, which made a marriage for his 
son.” Matt. xzrii, 2. 

The hospitality of the present day, in the East, ex- 
actly resembles that of the remotest antiquity. The 
parable of the “great supper” is in those countries lit- 
erally realized. And such was the hospitality of an- 
cient Greece and Rome. When a person provided an 





entertainment for his friends or neighbors, he sent 
roufid a number of servants to invite the guests; these 
were called vocatores by the Romans, and xantapec by 
the Greeks. The day when the entertainment is to be 
given is fixed some considerable time before; and in 
the evening of the day appointed a messenger comes 
to bid the guests to the feast. The custom is thus 
introduced in Luke: “A certain man made a great sup- 
per, and bade many; and sent his servant at supper- 
time, to say to them that were bidden, Come, for all 
things are now ready.” They were not now asked for 
the first time; but had already accepted the invitation, 
when the day was appointed, and were, therefore, al- 
ready pledged to attend at the hour when they might 
be summoned. They were not taken unprepared, and 
could not in consistency and decency plead any prior 
engagement. They could not now refuse, without vio- 
lating their word and insulting the master of the feast, 
and, therefore, justly subjected themselves to punish- 
ment. The terms of the parable exactly accord with 
established custom, and contain nothing of the harsh- 
ness to which infidels object. 


EAsteRN Hospitaity.— So that servant came, and 
shewed his lord these things. Then the master of the house 
being angry, said to his servant, Go out quickly into the 
streets and lanes of the city, and bring in hither the poor, 
and the maimed, and the halt, and the blind.’ Luke 
xiv, 21. 

While the higher orders in the East commonly affect 
so much state, and maintain so great a distance from 
their inferiors, they sometimes lay aside their solemn 
and awful reserve, and stoop to acts of condescension, 
which are unknown in these parts of the world. It is 
not an uncommon thing to admit the poor to their tables 
when they give a public entertainment. Pococke was 
present at a great feast in Egypt, where every one, as 
he had done eating, got up, washed his hands, took a 
draught of water, and retired to make way for others; 
and so on in a continual succession, till the poor came 
in and ate upall. “For the Arabs,” he says, “never set 
by any thing that is brought to table, so that when they 
kill a sheep, they dress it all, call in their neighbors and 
the poor, and finish every thing.” The same writer, in 
another passage, mentions a circumstance which is still 
more remarkable, that an Arab prince will often dine 
in the street before his door, and call to all that pass, 
even to beggars, in the usual expression of Bismillah, 
that is, in the name of God, who come and sit down to 
meat, and when they have done retire with the usual 
form of returning thanks. Hence, in the parable of 
the great supper, our Lord describes a scene which cor- 
responded with existing customs. When the guests, 
whom the master of the house had invited to the enter- 
tainment, refused to come, he “said to his servants, go 
out quickly into the streets and lanes of the city, and 
bring in hither the poor, and the maimed, and the halt, 
and the blind. And the servant said, Lord, it is done 
as thou hast commanded, and yet there is room. And 
the lord said unto the servant, Go out into the high- 
ways and hedges, and compel them to come in, that my 
house may be filled.” 


Use or REVERSES.—We beat back the flame, not with 
& purpose to suppress it, but to raise it higher and to 
diffuse it more. 
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CLASSICAL SURVEYING OF RoMAN RoaDs, ETC.— 
There is no doubt the Romans made careful surveys and 
levels, both of their roads and aqueducts, before they 
were made. In fact, the latter could never have been 
constructed without complete plans and sections. They 
seem to have used an instrument called a Groma, which 
is supposed to have been something like our cross-staff. 
One is figured in the Bolletino Napolitano, Vol. I, plate 
5, fig. 3, and there is a very good dissertation thereon 
at p. 68. It is taken from the tomb of a Mensor buried 
at Ivrea, and seems to have been a sort of metal cross 
with plummets, and probably sights. Delambre, who 
entered very deeply into the subject—Histoire de 1’ As- 
tronomie Ancienne—is of opinion that the chief instru- 
ment used by Hipparchus, Ptolemy, and the astrono- 
mers of that period, was an armillary sphere. When 
we know the proficiency of the ancients in this science, 
and in mathematics, it seems easy to suppose that both 
surveyors and engineers also used some similar instru- 
ment for taking angles both horizontal and vertical. 
For leveling they used a Dioptra mentioned by Vitru- 
vius, viii, 6. This, Suidas says, is used by geometers to 
ascertain the hights of towers, and was probably a sort 
of quadrant. The former author, however, says he 
prefers an instrument which he calls Chorobates, which, 
from his description, appears to have been a long level 
with a groove at the top filled with water, and which 
served the purpose of our spirit level. Both these in- 
struments are described in the Dictionary of the Arch- 
itectural Publication Society, who are now making care- 
ful inquiries as to the exact form and use of the Groma. 
Lengths were generally taken by the Pertica, or pole, 
called also from its length Decempeda. 

The only ancient plan, of which there are any re- 
mains, is the very curious one of Rome, which was in- 
cised in the marble pavement of the temple of Romulus 
in the Forum; but unfortunately broken to pieces by 
ignorant workmen before any one found out what it 
was. The fragments which were preserved are now 
fixed to the walls of the Capitoline Museum. They 
have been most carefully published by the celebrated 
Canina in his noble work, Roma Antica; and have been 
found extremely correct and very valuable in the in- 
vestigation and restoration of existing monuments. 
They are to such a scale as to show every house and 
shop; every temple and colonnade, in fact, almost every 
column, is carefully marked. If the surveyors of those 
times could map a city like Rome so well, there would 
be no difficulty as to their making plans of roads. 

A. A. 


THE ORIGIN oF SpectEes.—In the Life of St. Francis | 
Xavier, by F. Bohours, translated by Dryden, an ac- | 


count is given in Book V of the famous conference be- 
tween the saint and the Japanese Bonza Fucarandono, 
which shows at least some resemblance between the lat- 
ter’s system and that of Dr. Darwin. After the Bonza 
had fixed his eyes earnestly upon the saint, “I know 
not,” said he, with an overweening look, “if thou know- 
est me; or to speak more properly, if thou remember- 





| est me.” 





| never have had such choice as now. 


“T remember not,” said Xavier, “that I have 
ever seen you.” Then the Bonza, breaking out into a 
forced laughter, and turning to his fellows, “I shall 
have but little difficulty in overcoming this companion, 
who has conversed with me a hundred times and yet 
would make us believe he had never seen me.” Then 
looking on Xavier with a scornful smile: “Hast thou 
none of those goods remaining,” continued he, “ which 
thou soldest me at the port of Frenajoma?” “In 
truth,” replied Xavier, with a sedate and modest coun- 
tenance, ‘I have never been a merchant in all my life, 
neither have I ever been at the port of Frenajoma.” 
“ What a beastly forgetfulness is this of thine!” pursued 
the Bonza, with an affected wonder, and keeping up his 
bold laughter; “how canst thou possibly forget it?” 
“ Bring it back to my remembrance,” said Xavier mildly, 
“you who have so much more wit, and a memory hap- 
pier than mine.” “That shall be done,” rejoined the 
Bonza, proud of the commendations which the saint 
had given him.  “’T is now just fifteen hundred years 
since thou and I, who were then merchants, traded at 
Frenajoma, and where I bought of thee a hundred bales 
of silk at an easy pennyworth; dost thou yet remember 
it?” The saint, who perceived whither the discourse 
tended, asked him very civilly of what age he might 
be: “I am now two-and-fifty,” said Fucarandono. 
“ How can it then be,” replied Xavier, “shat you were 
a merchant fifteen hundred years ago; that is, fifteen 
ages, when yet you have been in the world, by vour 
own confession, but half an age? And how comes it 
that you and I then trafficked together at Frenajoma, 
since the greatest part of you Bonzas maintain that 
Japan was a desert and uninhabited at that time?” 
This brought out a pompous profession of the Bonza’s 
theory, from which it will suffice for the subject before 
us to give the following few words bearing upon it. 
“Thou art then to understand,” said Fucarandono, 
“that the world had no beginning; and that men, prop- 
erly speaking, never die. The soul only breaks loose 
from the body in which it was confined; and while that 
body is rotting under ground, is looking out for another 


fresh and vigorous habitation, wherein we are born . 


. . These alterations in our birth produce the 
F. C. H. 


again. . 
like changes in our fortune.” 


CARELESS WRITING AND Opp Resvutt.—‘A mer- 
chant of London that writt to a factor of his beyond 
sea, desired hem by the next ship to send him ‘2 or 3’ 
apes. He forgot the r, and then it was 2.0 3 apes. His 
factor has sent him fower scoare, and sayes he shall 
have the rest by the next shipp, conceaving the mar- 
chant had sent for two hundred and three apes. If 
yourself or friends will buy any to breed on, you could 
In earnest this is 
very trew.”— Varney Papers, p. 167. 

Sponce or SpanisH CaKeEs.—Much has been writ- 
ten lately about the superiority of Spanish bread; it 
reminds me that the celebrated “sponge cakes” of En- 
glish confectioners most likely are of Spanish origin; 
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for, in the Levant, in Italy, and in France, cakes of 
this kind are always called “cakes of Spain ;” so per- 
haps “sponge” is only a corruption of “Spanish” in 
this instance. M. E. R. 


PorputaR Errors CorrEcTED.—Do not say rather 
childish, rather saltish, as the termination ish and the 
word rather have the same meaning; such expressions, 
though very common, are tautological. 

I expected to have found him; it should be, I ex- 
pected to find him. 

I intended to have visited him; it should be, I in- 
tended to visit him. 

I hoped you would have come; it should be, I hoped 
you would come. 

When two things are compared, we must say, the 
elder of the two, not the oldest; the richer of the two, 
not the richest; my brother is taller than I, not the 
tallest. 

The negligence of this leaves us exposed; it ought to 
be, the neglect of this, etc.; negligence implies habit; 
neglect expresses an act. 

No man had ever less friends; it should be fewer; 
less refers to quantity. 

Be that as it will; it should be, be that as it may. 

The above discourse; it should be, the preceding dis- 
course. 

The then ministry; it should be the ministry of that 
time. 

All. over the country; it should be over all the 
country. 

Provisions were plenty; say plentiful. 


InsORIPTION ON GARIBALDI's HousE.—The following 
inscription has been written by Walter Savage Lander 
for Garibaldi’s house at Nice: 

His in ed’bus natus est Garibaldus, 
Miles strenuus, impiger, 
Dux sagax, providus, 
Victor clemens, imperator modestus, 
Vir probus. 


This inscription, which is remarkable for its terse and 
pure Latinity, translated, is: 
In this house Garibaldi was born, 
An energetic, active soldier, 
A sagacious, provident leader, 
A clement conqueror, an unassuming dictator, 
An upright man, 


It is difficult to translate strenuus and impiger into 
English; but used together, and applied to a soldier, 
they have an exact counterpart in our slang phrase, 
“rough and ready.” And although we believe gener- 
ally, with good George Herbert, that they who find it 
impossible to find English for any idea, “lacks wit, not 
words,” we must admit that we are not satisfied with 
our translation of imperator modestus; and yet we can 
not better it. 


Hovurs.—In an article on the “ Division of the Day "— 
Comp. to Brit. Almanac, 1831, p. 4—it is said that “it 
is not exactly known when the present mode of begin- 
ning the day at midnight first came into use. It ap- 
pears to have been an ecclesiastical invention.” But it 
does not follow therefrom that the hours were all of 
equal length; and, in the absence of positive testimony, 
we may infer that hours, uniformly of sixty minutes, 





were not used till some mechanical means of measuring 
time, as by the pendulum clock, had been generally in- 
troduced; for although the sun-dial and the clepsydra 
are of great antiquity, the former necessarily repre- 
sented hours of a length varying with the season, and 
the latter was adjusted to furnish hours of fifty to sev- 
enty minutes each, to suit the varying lengths of day 
or night. So the clepsydra of the Indians gives about 
twenty-four minutes to a ghuree, thirty of which make 
twelve hours, or the period from sunrise to sunset. 
“ The first author who has introduced the term horolo- 
gium, as applicable to a clock that struck the hours, 
appears to be Dante, who was born in 1265 and died in 
1321.” In 1288—16th of Edward I—a fine was im- 
posed on the Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, which 
was applied to the furnishing of a clock for the clock- 
house near Westminster Hall, which clock was the work 
of an English artist. Other instances of clocks in 1356, 
1364, 1368, 1370, 1382, and 1395 are noticed in the 
Penny Cyclopedia—xii, 297. Chaucer born 1328, died 
1400, says, 
* Full sickerer was his crowing in his loge, 
As is a clock, or any abbey orologe.”’ 


Some of the above dates may probably represent the 
period when the word hour was first applied to the one 


twenty-fourth part of a daily revolution of the sun. 
T. J. B. 


FEIGNED TEARS.—The ancients had a proverb simi- 
lar to our crocodile tears to represent pretended lam- 
entation and sorrow. It was Tears of the Megarenes. 
Its origin is this: A citizen of Corinth had married the 
daughter of Clytius, King of Megara, who was greatly 
beloved by her parents. Upon her death her father 
brought home her remains and celebrated her funeral 
with unusual pomp and splendor; and to give it greater 
effect he hired large numbers of Megarene youths and 
maidens to act as mourners on the occasion. Nor were 
copious floods of tears wanting. At Megara grew vast 
quantities of onions or garlics; and every one knows 
that the pungency of their odor forces even unwilling 
tears to flow. The weeping procession employed these 
at the funeral of the young Clytia—and the use of 
onions for this purpose has thus passed into a proverb. 
The joke, though coarse, is a classic one, for Aristopha- 
nes quotes it in one of his comedies. S. W. W. 


Pew.—What is the origin of our word “pew?” Is it 
not derived probably from those very devout persons 
who, in order to be sure of a place in church, kept seats 
or chairs marked with their names, as is still the cus- 
tom in Roman Catholic churches? Those who did this 
would naturally be noticed as the pieux or pious, be- 
yond other mere stray devotees, and the epithet of the 
person be given to his seat as well; and when fixed 
seats were introduced with partitions, the old name may 
still have kept to them. F. 


River JorpDAN.—Has any route been conjectured 
for the River Jordan through Palestine, before the de- 
struction of the cities of the plain, since which time it 
has emptied itself into the Dead Sea? J.M.S8. 


Narits.—Why is the size of nails designated by the 
term four-penny, six-penny, eight-penny, etc. ? 
A. E.C. 
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“ONLY MOTHER.” 
BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


Tue July sun was almost overhead in the heavens, drinking 
up the water from the little brooks, and fairly scorching the 
short grass in the pastures. The cattle left feeding in the 
meadows and stood knee-deep in the pond, where the thick 
shadows of the wood fell over it. It was far too warm to 
work or even to play, so the boys who had been standing all 
the morning with their fishing-lines dangling over the railing 
of the bridge, put up their hooks and threw themselves down 
in the cool shade of the old elms on the bank. They inade a 
very pretty picture as they lay there, with their shirt-collars 
unbuttoned and their moist hair pushed back from their 
flushed faces. One of them, Willie Downer, had a pictorial 
newspaper in his pocket, with large engravings of the compa- 
nies of soldiers at Washington, their camp-grounds, flags, and 
cannon, and the uniform they wore. He spread the paper on 
the grass and began explaining the pictures to his compan- 
ion, Archie Morris. 

“If I was only old enough,” said Willie earnestly, “I 
should enlist for a soldier. It would be so grand to go out to 
fight for the country and help defend our liberties. Don’t 
you wish you were a man, Archie?” 

*“ Yes,” said Archie, ‘I should like to be a man, but mother 
says we need not wait till that time to be brave; we can show 
our courage now.” 

“TI know,” said Willie; “cousin Lyman joined the com- 
pany, and he is only three years older than I, but then he is 
as tall as father, every bit.” 

“That was n’t what mother meant,” said Archie: “she 
said a good soldier must be ready to undertake any duty, and 
it took a great deal more courage to do little disagreeable 
things than to march up in the face of an enemy to battle. 
Then she said the first duty of every soldier was to learn to 
obey orders, and that is just what we boys are doing.” 

Willie looked a good deal dissatisfied, and did not seem to 
like this view of the matter; but just at this moment some- 
body came to the door of one of the white cottages just below 
the bridge and called, “‘ Willie! Willie!” He did not stir, but 
went on examining the paper. 

“Somebody called you, Willie,” said Archie, looking to- 
ward the houses. 

“It ’s only mother,” replied Willie; ‘‘she wants me to go of 
some errand, and I am not going out in this hot sun.” 

Archie looked at him a moment in astonishment, and then 
asked, ‘“‘ But what will she say when you go home ?” 

**Q,”’ said Willie carelessly, ‘“‘she won’t know I heard her, 
for I did n’t turn my head a bit.” 

“She is going to the spring for water,” said Archie, still 
watching the house; ‘I would scorch my face to a blister 
before I would lie here and let my mother do that.” 

“Pooh!” said Willie, “that ’s nothing; she is so used to 
being over the hot stove that she do n’t mind it much.” 

Just then a woman with a baby in her arms came to the 
window of the other cottage and called Archie. 

** Ay, ay!” said Archie, springing up and swinging his hat 
toward the house. 

* Do n’t go yet, Archie,” said Willie, “just wait till we fin- 
ish this paper; it won’t make any difference.” 

“TI ’m learning to obey orders,’ said Archie; “ besides, I 
know mother wants me to take care of baby while she gets 
dinner.” 

“TI do hate baby-tending; it’s girl’s work,” said Willie. 

“So is cooking and washing clothes, but the soldiers have to 
do both. Right about, face!” said he, shouldering his fish- 


pole and starting for home, ‘my company has received march- | 


ing orders.” 





*‘ Just in time, Archie,’ said his mother, placing the baby 
in his arms. ‘I see my volunteer means to be on hand when- 
ever his orders come.” 

Now, Archie really disliked tending baby very much, es- 
pecially on such a warm day, when it took all his patience 
and ingenuity to amuse his little brother, made unusually 
fretful by the heat. But one glance into the heated kitchen, 
where his mother was busy over the glowing stove, made him 
think himself very fortunate to be able to remain in the sit- 
ting-room, with closed blinds and open windows. But baby 
was not at all pleased with the darkened room. He would 
not sit on the floor and roll Archie's ball; he would not laugh 
at all Archie’s antics and grimaces; he wanted to be carried, 
and carried he must be. 

‘Come on, then,” said Archie, tossing him to his shoulders. 
“Now I’m on a forced march from Washington to Texas, and 
this is my knapsack and blanket. Heavy load, hot weather— 
mercury up to 500 degrees in the shade—whole army of se- 
cessioners running away from us—bound to get there before 
morning—band strike up Yankee Doodle’’-—and he com- 
menced rapidly pacing the room, whistling Yankee Doodle to 
baby’s great satisfaction. 

Just as he was beginning to find it pretty hard work the 
door opened, and his sister Sarah came in from school. “Turn 
out and relieve guard,’’ said Archie, dropping the baby into 
her lap and throwing himself full length on the carpet. 

** You ’re full of your war nonsense,” said Sarah, laughing. 

**O, well,”’ said Archie, “ any thing to amuse baby and keep 
a fellow good-natured this hot weather.” 

Willie Downer lay still under the tree for a while after 
Archie left him, thinking what great things he would do 
when he grew up to be a man; how he would be a brave 
general, and lead armies to battle, and be called the defender 
of his country. Then, when he thought dinner was about 
ready, he got up and sauntered slowly home. 

His tired mother was burrying about the kitchen with the 
baby on one arm, trying to prepare the food for the table. 
“0, Willie,’} said she, “I have wanted you to help me so 
much. Mary is sick with the headache, and while I was gone 
for cool water for her the baby woke up, and I have had to 
carry him around ever since. I called you twice, but you 
did n’t hear me.” 

Willie felt a little guilty at these words, but he did not 
make any answer, except to complain of the heat and ask how 
soon dinner would be ready. 

His listless attempts at amusing the baby only made him™ 
fret the more, till Mary rose slowly from her pillow and took 
him in her arms. 

“0, dear!’ said Willie, dropping upon the sofa where his 
sister had been lying, ‘I do wish I was a man and could do 
something worth doing.” 

“You might have found enough to do if you had been at 
home this forenoon,” said Mary; “poor mother needed you 
sadly.” 

“JT do n’t like tending baby and bringing wood and water, 
and such tiresome work,” said Willie scornfully; “I think 
mother might keep a giri to do it for her.”’ 

“ Willie,” said his sister, ‘I think you must have forgotten 
the first verse of your Bible lesson last Sabbath. ‘ He that is 
faithful in that which is least, is faithful also in much; and 
he that is unjust in the least, is unjust also in much.’ Sup- 


‘pose a company of soldiers were going to be attacked by an 


enemy, and instead of preparing to defend themselves, should 
just lie idle and wait for their coming. ‘Why do n’t you go 
to work an@ throw up some fortifications, and get your rifles 
all in order, and your big guns mounted ?’ you would ask them. 
‘0,’ they would say, ‘we do n't like digging trenches, and 
cleaning arms, and drilling and practicing; we are going to 
fight, and when the enemy comes you will gee how brave we 
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are.” What foolish soldiers! you would say, and so I say to 
you, What a foolish soldier! Here you are with your fort to 
build, and you have n’t laid up any store of ammunition or 
learned how to use your weapons, and yet you are impatient 
for the enemy to come. Don’t you know that every time you 
give up your own pleasure for the good of others there is one 
big stone in your fort ; every time you cheerfully submit to little 
uncomfortable, unpleasant things, there is another stone. 
Every thing new that you learn is so much ammunition laid up 
for use; the great things are cannon-balls, and the little things 
are powder and shot. It takes a great deal of patient drilling 
to make a good soldier, Willie, but one good one can accom- 
plish more than a great many poor ones.” 

“Give me the baby,” said Willie, jumping up, ‘“ mother 
told me to take care of him, and I ‘ll begin to drill by learn- 
ing to obey orders; Archie says that ’s the first thing. I have 
been thinking what a brave man I would be, Mary, but I see 
after all I have been acting like a coward, and deserve to be 
drummed out of camp.”’ 


Our Tommie.—Our Tommie has been having a long visit at 
grandpa’s, and it is wonderful what an unfailing interest the 
little town-boy has in every thing that lives and grows. One 
cold, wet morning he brought in his apron a little pig that he 
had found out of its nest, and with his great black eyes filled 
with tears of sympathy for the little outcast, pleaded so earn- 
estly for a place to put it, that grandma got him a box, and 
with her to help feed it, it was soon quite comfortable. It 
was too thoroughly chilled, however, to get well fast enough 
to suit him; and though it drank some and grunted more, it 
would not take a step. While he was feeling very anxious for 
its recovery, our family physician happened to call, and while 
conversing spoke of a confirmed hypochondriac, who was 
cured after all other remedies had failed by a fast drive over a 
corduroy road. After he left I heard Tommy saying to his 
pig, “‘ Piggie, what does ail you? You have a nice nest and 
plenty of milk, I think it is time you were hopping around. 
Ah! I know, you 've got the hypo, but I can soon cure you of 
that. Now, sir,’’ assuming a drawling, professional tone, 
“you must use your limbs if you wish to recover your strength. 
It will not do to humor you any longer, and if you do not 
walk I shail push you.” Lifting it from the box rather 
roughly he walked it back and forth, and then took it by the 
legs, and, giving it a few turns in the air, replaced it, saying, 
“There, I think you will be better soon; if not I shall try 
the corduroy.” The next mor . g he went early to his pa- 
tient; following I found him ¢ « ing sorrowfully at it. “0, 
auntie, it’s dead; please do n’t tell grandpa how I doctored 
it! I won’t be a doctor when I’m a man; I'll be a farmer 
and keep a toll-gate; Ill fight the rebels first though, if they 
are not all killed.” 


Lirrte Marriz.—Dear little Mattie! where is she, with her 
sweet-toned voice, and Autumn-brown curls, and heaven-blue 
eyes? It seems but yesterday that she came gliding to my 
side like an angel-vision, and I looked down into those deep 
eyes, revealing the stainless heart, and pressed a kiss upon 
the fair upturhed brow, and a teur fell upon those shining 
tresses, for, somehow, it seemed to me that she was not long 
for earth. Each night when the stars came out she kneeled 
with clasped hands, and that prayerful voice ascended, soft 
and clear, to the throne of heaven, where angel forms bent 
low to listen. It was her chanting voice that rung out first 
each dewy morning; her fairy step that bounded through the 
garden in search of the first flowers which the sunbeams 
wakened to the light of day. 

Mattie! Mattie! I shall never feel the clasp of those soft 
arms, nor look on that sweet face again. And I sit here under 
the old oak, where we used to sit in the “long ago;” and the 
sunbeams play at my feet, and the bird’s song, borne on the 
still air, wanders down to me just as sweetly as it did then. 
But I gaze tearfully at a fair tress severed from a young head 
now sleeping under the Summer grass; and the half-finished 
wreath falls from my fingers, for there is no little golden head 
to wear it now. 

Sinless child! Angels placed long ago upon that pure young 
brow a starry crown, which shall never wither nor fade away. 
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Sweeter, clearer than any earth-tuned bird pours forth, are 
the ceaseless strains ringing through the “golden streets of 
heaven ;” and the sun that hangs above those eternal hills 
knows no rising nor setting, for God’s smile is the light and 
the glory thereof. C. K. 


How a Boy cAME TO BE OLDER THAN HIS BrotHEeR.—There 
were but two children in the family, and they were both boys, 
the younger of them of a speculating turn of mind. He was 
anxious for some time to know how his brother came to be 
older than he. “0,” said he at last, “I know! We were 
both up in the sky, and we put down our hands and called to 
mother, but you called loudest, so she took you down first.” 

M. K. 


HonorinG THE Rope.—While talking to my Sabbath school— 
which I do every Sabbath—I asked the school to tell me the 
object of Christ’s coming. The answer was, “To save sin- 
ners.”” I then inquired, “ What kind of sinners does Christ 
save?” A small boy in the school very promptly replied, 
“Good sinners.”’ I was one day talking to the children about 
honoring their parents, and made this inquiry, “Suppose a 
mother has a rope in her hands and shakes it at May and 
John, and they mind only while they see the rope, do they 


honor their parent?” The answer was, “No.” ‘ What, 
then, do they honor?” The reply was, “The rope.’’ Could 
any answer be more pertinent? L. H. E. 


Lirrte Apa.—During family prayers our little Ada, who is 
nearly three years old, kneels beside her mother. The other 
day while at prayers she looked up into her mother’s face, 
and observing an expression of supplication there very earn- 
estly asked, ‘“‘Why, mamma, what do you want? Do you 
want some tatoe ?”’—potatoe. Cc. M.S. 


LittLe ANNA.—Anna’s mother was busy cutting out some 
work, and Anna ran back and forth, taking the thimble, 
needles, scissors, etc., when her mother said, “ Anna, if you 
are so troublesome I shall not love you.” A moment after 
she heard a murmuring voice in the next room, and glancing 
in at the door saw her little girl on her knees before a chair. 
The next moment the small feet pattered to her side, and the 
sweet voice said, ‘‘ Ma, ma, I have been praying to the Lord 
Jesus to make me a good girl that you might love me,” and 
added, “I forgot to say amen.”’ So she returned to the chair, 
kneeled down, clasped her hands, and said reverently, 
*“ Amen, Lord.” E. 8. T. 


Dotty’s Sunpay.—A lady was putting away the playthings 
of her little girl one Saturday, to remain till Monday, telling 
her it was wrong to play on the Sabbath. The child eagerly 
watched her mother as she approached her dolly. “0, mam- 
ma,” she said, “you won’t put my dolly in the closet !—you 
would n’t shut your little girl in the closet over Sabbath, and 
dolly is my child!” 


THE GoLDEN RULE ALL ON One Sipe.—When Nellie was 
three and a half years old, she chanced to visit a cousin a few 
months older than herself. They played harmoniously for 
some time, but at length a dispute arose about a few beads, of 
which each was determined to gain possession. Just as it 
seemed evident that a struggle would ensue, a new idea struck 
Nellie. Relinquishing her hold of the coveted prize, she ex- 
claimed, while her countenance glowed with satisfaction at 
what she felt to be a conclusive argument, “0, Lizzie, you 
should remember the golden rule, to be kind to each other— 
give me all of them.” 


THe THRONE OF Grace.—The teacher of an infant schooi 
one day was telling the children what Christ said to the wo- 
man of Samaria, at the well. A gentleman, who was presant, 
wanted to know if the children knew what the teacher was 
talking about ; and so he asked this question, “* Where shall 
we go to worship God?” 

A little boy answered, “To a throne of grace,” 

Then the gentleman asked, ‘“* Where is a throne of grace ?”’ 

“Any where,” answered the boy, “‘ for when we kneel down 
and pray to God with all our hearts, we are then at a throne 
of grace.”’ 
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Mansife Gleanings. 


MADAME DE STAEL AND THE DEAF AND DuMB Vis- | “ went on his way rejoicing.” 


1roR.—Some one has remarked that to be a good con- 
versationalist one must be a good listener as well as 
talker. There is a wide difference between being a 
good conversationalist and a pitiless talker. The one, 
however, is often mistaken for the other. Of the latter 
class was Madame De Stael. 


Some gentlemen, who wished to teach her a lesson, intro- 
duced a person to her who, they said, was a very learned man. 
The blue-stocking received him graciously, but, eager to pro- 
duce an impression, began to talk away, and asked a thousand 
questions, so engrossed with herself that she did not notice 
that her visitor made no reply. When the visit was over the 
gentlemen asked Corinne how she liked their friend. “A 
most delightful man,” was the reply. ‘ What wit and learn- 
ing!’ Here the laugh came in—the visitor was deaf and 
dumb. 


DEGRADATION OF Conscious MANHOOD IN BEING A 
Stave.—the blighting influence of slavery upon the 
moral manhood of its victims is well illustrated in one 
of Mr. Russell’s letters, written from Montgomery, Ala- 
bama. He says: 


There is a large negro population, here, and a considerable 
number of a color which forces motto doubt the evidence of 
my senses rather than the statements made to me by some of 
my friends that the planters affect the character of parent in 
their moral relations merely with the negro race. A waiter 
at the hotel—a tall, handsome young fellow, with the least 
tinge of color in his cheek, not as dark as the majority of 
Italians and Spaniards—astonished me in my ignorance to-day 
when, in reply to a question asked by one of oar party, in 
consequence of a discussion on the point, he informed me he 
**was a slave.” The man, as he said so, looked confused; his 
manner altered. He had been talking familiarly to us, but 
the moment he replied, “‘ I am a slave, sir,” his loquacity dis- 
appeared, and he walked hurriedly and in silence out of the 
room, 


JoHnson’s PEDANTRY REBUKED.—Pedantry and dog- 
matism are nearly allied. The former is more con- 
temptible, the latter, perhaps, the more repulsive. 

Macklin and Johnson, disputing on a literary subject, John- 
son quoted Greek. “I don’t understand Greek,” said Mack- 
lin. “Aman who argues should understand every language,” 
replied Johnson. ‘“ Very well,” said Macklin, and he gave 
him a quotation from the Irish. 


A Horse TAKING PLEASURE IN A Nose Act.—No 
one can have failed to observe the conscious satisfaction 
that springs from the performance of a noble act. If 
we may credit Grant Thorburn, even the horse is not 
only capable of performing such an act, but may also 
share in the moral feeling that results. He says: 


I once saw a horse, in the neighborhood of New York, 
drawing a load of coal of twelve hundred weight in a cart. 
The lane was very narrow; the driver, some distance behind, 
was conversing with a neighbor. The horse, on a slow walk, 
came up to a little child, sitting on his hind quarters in the 
middle of the road, gathering up dust with his little hands, 
and making mountains out of mole hills. The horse stopped ; 
he smelled of the child; there was no room to turn off. With 
his thick lips he gathered the frock between his teeth, lifted the 
child, laid him gently on the outside of the wheel-track, and 








And well might he rejoice—he 
had done a noble deed. 


A So.prer’s EsTIMATE OF PRAYER IN BatTLE.— 
We doubt whether any army, since the early day of 
Cromwell, has comprised so many praying men as are 
now to be found in our army of defense. Deeply de 
praved must the soul be that does not in the hour of 
peril turn instinctively to God. It gives confidence 
even upon the battle-field. 


On that Sabbath morning on which the battle of Lake 
Champlain was fought, when Commodore Downie, of the 
British squadron, was sailing down op the Americans, as they 
lay in the Bay of Plattsburg, he sent a man to the masthead 
to see what they were doing on Commodore M’Donough’s 
ship, the flag-ship of the little American squadron. ‘Ho! 
aloft,”’ said Downie, “what are they dving on that ship?” 
‘“*Sir,”’ answered the look-out, “they are gathered about the 
main-mast, and they seem to be at prayer.”” “Ah!” said 
Commodore Downie, “ that looks well for them but bad for 
us.” It was bad for the British Commodore, for the very first 
shot from the American ship was a chain shot, which cut 
poor Downie in two, and killed him in a moment. M’Donongh 
was a simple, humble Christian, and a man of prayer, but 
brave as a lion in the hour of battle. He died as he lived—a 
simple-hearted, earnest Christian. 


Mr. RussELL aT A SLAVE AvcTion.—Among the 
characteristic features of the “higher civilization” of 
the slave States stands prominently “ the slave auction.” 
Such an auction and the impressions made upon his 
mind by it, are given by Mr. Russell in one of his let- 
ters to the London Times. We give it entire: 

On leaving the hotel, my attention was attracted to a group 
of people to whom a man was holding forth in energetic sen- 
tences. The day was hot, but I pushed near to the spot, for I 
like to hear a stump speech, or to pick up a stray morsel of 
divinity in the via sacra of strange cities, and it appeared as 
though the speaker was delivering an oration or a sermon, 
The crowd was small. Three or four idle men in rough, home- 
spun, make-shift uniforms leaned against the iron rails in- 
closing a small pond of foul, green-looking water, surrounded 
by brick-work, which decorates the space in front of the Ex- 
change Hotel. The speaker stood on an empty deal packing- 
case. A man in a cart was listening with a Jack-luster eye to 
the address. Some three or four others, in a sort of vehicle 
which might either bea hearse or a piano van, had also 
drawn up for the benefit of the address. Five or six other 
men, in long black coats and high hats, some whittling sticks, 
and chewing tobacco, and discharging streams of discolored 
saliva, completed the group. ‘‘ Nine h-hun-nerd and fifty 
dollars! Only nine h-hun-nerd and fifty collars offered for 
him,” exclaimed the man, in the tone of injured dignity, re- 
monstrance, and surprise, which can be insinuated by all true 
auctioneers into the dryest numerical statements. ‘ Will no 
one make any advance on nine hundred and fifty dollars?” A 
man near me opened his mouth, spat, and said, “‘ Twenty- 
five.” ‘Only nine hundred and seventy-five dollars offered 
for him. Why, at’s radaklous—only nine hundred and sev- 
enty-five dollars! Will no one,” etc. Beside the orator- 
auctioneer stood a stout young man of five-and-twenty years 
of age, with a bundle in his hand. He was a muscular fellow, 
broad-shouldered, narrow-flanked, but rather small in stat- 
ure; he had on a broad, greasy, old wide-awake, a blue jacket, 
a coarse cotton shirt, loose and rather ragged trowsers, and 
broken shoes. The expression of his face was heavv and sad, 
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“inmates of the family and members of it. 
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but it was by no means disagreeable, in spite of his thick lips, 
broad nostrils, and high cheek-bones. On his head was wool 
instead of hair. I am neither sentimentalist, nor Black Re- 
publican, nor negro-worshiper, but I confess the sight caused 
a strange thrill through my heart. I tried in vain to make 
myself familiar with the fact that I could, for the sum of nine 
hundred and seventy-five dollars, become as absolutely the 
owner of that mass of blood, bones, sinew, flesh, and brains, 
as of the horse which stood by my side. There was no soph- 
istry which could persuade me the man was not a man—he 
was, indeed, by no means my brother, but assuredly he was a 
fellow-creature. I have seen slave markets in the East, but 
somehow or other the Orientalism of the scene cast a coloring 
over the hature of the sales there which deprived them of the 
disagreeable harshness and matter-of-fact character of the 
transaction before me. For Turk, or Smyrniote, or Egyptian 
to buy and sell slaves seemed rather suited to the eternal fit- 
ness of things than otherwise. The turbaned, shawled, looses 
trowsered, pipe-smoking merchants, speaking an unknown 
tongue, looked as if they were engaged in a legitimate busi- 
ness. One knew that their slaves would not be condemned to 
any very hard labor, and that they would be in some sort the 
Here it grated on 
my ear to listen to the familiar tones of the English tongue 
as the medium by which the transfer was effected, and it was 
painful to see decent-looking men in European garb engaged 
in the work before me. Perchance these impressions may 
wear off, for I meet many English people who are the most 
strenuous advocates of the slave system, although it is true 
that their perceptions may be quickened to recognize its beau- 
ties by their participation in the profits. The negro was sold 
to one of the bystanders, and walked off with his bundle, God 
lenows where. “ Niggers is cheap,” was the only remark of 
the bystanders. 


Wuat Kriyp or STIMULANTS SHALL WE UsE?— 
Mr. Prentice has contributed largely to the gems that 
sparkle in our English literature. This, upon stimu- 
lants, may be placed among the golden sayings of Py- 
thagoras : 


There are times when the pulse “lies low” in the bosom and 
beats slow in the veins ; when the spirit sleeps the sleep, ap- 
parently, that knows no waking, in its house of clay, and the 
window-shutters are closed, and the door is hung with the in- 
visible crape of melancholy; when we wish the golden .sun- 
shine pitchy darkness, and very willing to “ fancy clouds 
where no clouds be.” This is a state of sickness when physic 
may be thrown to the dogs, for we will have none of it. What 
shall raise the sleepless Lazarus? What shall make the heart 
beat music again, and the pulses dance to it through all the 
myriad thronged halls in our house of life? What shall make 
the sun kiss the Eastern hills again for us, with all his old 
awakening gladness, and the night overflow with “ moonlight 
music, love, and flowers?’ Love itself is the great stimu- 
lant—the most intoxicating of all—afid performs all these 
miracles; but it is a miracle itself, and is not at the drug- 
store, whatever they say. The counterfeit is in the market, 
but the winged-god is not a money-changer, we assure you. 

Men have tried many things, but still they ask for stimu- 
lants. The stimulants we use but require the use of more. 
Men try to drown the floating dead of their own souls in the 
wine cup, but the corpses will rise. We see their faces in the 
bubbles. The intoxication of drink sets the world whirling 
again, and the pulses playing music, and the thoughts gallop- 
ing, but the fast clock runs down sooner, and the unnatural 
stimulation only leaves the house it fills with wildest revelry, 
more silent, more sad, more deserted, more dead. 

There is only one stimulant that never fails, and yet never 
intoxicates—Duty. Duty puts a blue sky over every man—up 
in Lis heart may-be—into which the sky-lark, Happiness, al- 
ways goes singing. 

Maxe Cuurcu-Gotne A Hasit—There is a grow- 
ing tendency to neglect public worship, or to give half 





relaxation. Every Christian ought to resist this tend- 

ncy, and give the whole force of his influence and ex- 
ample to a regular attendance on the ordinances of 
God's house. His own good, the proper training of his 
children, and the wellbeing of society require it. The 
case is thus forcibly put by a Christian pastor: 


It is needful to create an overwhelming public sentiment in 
favor of attending public worship, so that, as in Scotland, a 
man would feel ashamed to absent himself from the house of 
God. This may be done in various ways. First, by the steady 
and undeviating example of all those whose consciences are 
right on this subject. What I mean is, that they should 
never, without good reason, absent themselves from public 
worship, or suffer their families to be absent. I mean, that 
as often as the church-bell rings, they should march to its 
music, in solid column, to the house of God. People are more 
influenced by fashion than by principle. They love to go with 
the crowd. They admire a great congregation. Let every 
sitting in a house of worship be occupied, and you may be sure 
they will be almost beside themselves to obtain church ac- 
commodations. So much are we the creatures of imitation. 
Now, drops make the rivers, and rivers the ocean. Every 
man and every child that is faithful in his attendance on the 
means of grace, helps to swell the urrent of public sentiment 
in that direction. 


Wuart 1T Costs To GET RicH.—Most of our read- 
ers—perhaps all of them—want to get rich. Few 
among them, however, have ever realized how much it 
costs. Mrs. Barbauld will help such. The picture she 
has drawn has a sad counterpart in the life of thou- 
sands: 


Such is the force of well-regulated industry, that a steady 
and vigorous exertion of our faculties, directed to one end, 
will generally insure success. Would you, for instance, be 
rich? Do you think that single point worth the sacrificing 
every thingelse to? You may then be rich. Thousands hafe 
become so from the lowest beginnings by toil, and patient dil- 
igence, and attention to the minutest articles of expense and 
profit. But you must give up the pleasures of leisure, of a 
vacant mind, of a free, unsuspicious temper. If you preserve 
your integrity, it must be a coarse-spun and vulgar honesty. 
Those high and lofty notions of morals which you brought 
with you from the schools, must be considerably lowgred, and 
mixed with the baser alloy of a jealous and worldly-minded 
prudence. You must learn to do hard, if not unjust things; 
and for the nice embarrassments of a delicate and ingenuous 
spirit, it is necessary for you to get rid of them as fast as pos- 
sible. You must shut your heart against the Muses, and be 
content to feed your understanding with plain, household 
truths. In short, you must not attempt to enlarge your ideas, 
or polish your taste, or refine your sentiments; but must keep 
on in one beaten track, without turning aside either to the 
right hand or to the left. “ But I can not submit to drudg- 
ery like this—I feel a spirit above it.” °Tis well: be above 
it then; only do not repine that you are not rich 


Use oF Worps In WritInG.—A young writer asks 
suggestions upon “ the choice of words in composition.” 
First, master the idea; then clothe it in the simplest 
and most explicit language we can get. Having said 
thus much, we add a paragraph, which, we think, may 
be attributed to Southey: 


No writer should ever try to say a grand thing—great ideas 
find their own words—to deck little ones in grand words is 
like dressing out a magpie with a peacock’s tail, or a jackdaw 
with eagle’s wings. There may be some excuse for exuber- 
ance of words, for imperfection of illustration, for ill-formed 
sentences and incomplete conclusions in public speaking, but 
in writing for publication there is no excuse. If there be not 
time for compression, for saying what is to be said clearly, 


the day to the sanctuary, and the, other half to ease or | there is at all events time for silence. 
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ItEMs RELATING TO THE ENGLISH WESLEYANS.— 
The English correspondent of the Observer—Old School 
Presbyterian paper—gives the following interesting 
items relating to Wesleyan Methodism: 

British Wesleyanism, from the statistics gathered at 
its annual district meeting held last week, reported a 
net increase of about 10,000 members, with more than 
21,000 candidates for membership. Irish Methodism 
gives an increase of about 700 members. The missions 
give an increase of more than 3,900 members. 

Thomas Farmer, Esq., the most munificent layman 
British Methodism ever had, has been removed by 
death in his seventy-first year. Mr. Farmer, though a 
strongly-attached Methodist, possessed a catholic spirit, 
of which the proofs were always abundant. He hada 
great esteem for the Presbyterian Free Church of Scot- 
land, and subscribed freely to its exchequer at the 
famous disruption in 1843, and since whenever his aid 
was solicited. 

Four books have this year been published by as 
many Wesleyan ministers, two of them of rare excel- 
lence, and the other two a strange compound of bad 
science and worse theology. 

The good are by the Rev. F. W. Briggs, whose theme 
is, Pentecost, or the Founding of the Christian Church, 
and the Rev. Benjamin Smith, who writes to young 
men on Climbing. 

The bad are by the Rev. Nathan Rouse, who writes 
on Man Primeval, Falling, and Redeemed, and the Rev. 
J. A. Macdonald, who, in his book, propounds a new 
syster: of the universe. Mr. Rouse virtually denies the 
doctfine of human depravity, and Mr. Macdonald the 
inspiration and authority of the Bible. Both Mr. Mac- 
donald and Mr. Rouse will have to answer the charges 
of ,heterodoxy against them at the coming Conference. 


THE EARLY FRencH Porets.—A valuable series of 
the early French poets is now printing for the first time, 
or reprinting, with revision, from raw manuscripts, 
under the direction of the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion. Forty volumes will contain works of the Carlo- 
vingian cycle. The fourth of these has just appeared. 


HIMALAYA ExpiLorina ExpepiTion.—An explor- 
ing expedition, partly scientific, partly sporting, is about 
to start overland from Shanghae, in China, to Sinila, in 
the Himalaya Mountains, opening up a nearly-unknown 
part of Central Asia. 


RAVAGES OF CHRISTIANS IN SyrtA.—According to a 
document prepared by the Central Committee of Assist- 
ance in London, from information supplied by the 
Turks themselves, the number of Christians who lost 
their lives is 16,000, including women and children. 
The number of women and young girls carried off and 
sold to the Turks is 8,000. The number of Christians 
of all sects reduced to ruin by these events is 70,000. 
One hundred and fifty towns and villages, with the 
churches, monasteries, and schools attached to them, 
were pillaged, burnt, or destroyed. The houses of the 
Christians destroyed at Damascus are not included in 


and Biatisticnl Giems. 
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this return. The trial of the Druse chiefs is much em- 
barrassed by the refusal of many of the Christians to 
testify, unless guaranteed protection from the vengeance 
of their persecutors, 


THE PopuLaR Norions OF THE GREAT SAHARA.— 
The popular notions of the Great Sahara desert are 
wide of the truth, as recent explorations testify. Far 
from being an extensive sandy plain, as many suppose, 
its surface is very uneven, composed in some places of 
high table-land, and in others rising into mountains. 
Its barrenness has been little exaggerated, and through 
its vast extent there is scanty reward for agricultural 
toil. Settlements, however, are not unfrequent, and 
villages and towns, of respectable size, are occasionally 
found. Engineers have recently sunk Artesian wells 
with encouraging success; and at one place, near Tag- 
gart, after boring for twelve days to the depth of only 
one hundred and eighty-three feet, a stream of water 
was reached, yielding six hundred gallons per minute. 


Wuat A Giass oF WATER Ho.ips.—A liquid does 
not increase in volume when it is used as a solvent for 
solids. As a proof of this, saturate a certain quantity 
of water, at a moderate heat, with three ounces of sugar, 
and when it will no longer receive, there is room in it 
for two ounces of salt of tartar, and after that for an 
ounce and a dram of tartar, and a dram of green 
vitriol, nearly six drams of niter, the same quantity 
of sal ammoniac, or smelling salts, and two drams 
and a scruple of alum, and a dram and a half of 
borax, and when all of these are dissolved in it, it will 
still not have increased its volume. 


NEURALGIA.—Some time since we published, at the 
request of a friend, a recipe to cure neuralgia. Half 
a dram of sal ammonia in an ounce of camphor water, 
to be taken a teaspoonful at a dose, and the dose re- 
peated several times, at intervals of five minutes, if the 
pain be not relieved at once. Half a dozen different 
persons have since tried the recipe, and in every case 
an immediate cure was effected. In one the sufferer, 


a lady, had been_subjected to acute pains for more than | 


a week, and her physician was unable to alleviate her 
sufferings, whera solution of sal ammonia in camphor 
water relieved her in a few minutes. 


A Move Strate Prison.—The Connecticut State 
prison is the only institution of the kind in the country 
which is maintained at a profit. Since it was first oc- 
cupied, in 1827, it has paid $7,000 to the counties of the 
State for the erection of county jails, on the improved 
penitentiary system, and $7,000 to the school districts 
of the State for school apparatus. No convict has ever 
escaped from the prison. 


ENGLISH PROGRESS IN ONE CENTURY.—In 1740 the 
total number of British subjects, including those of all 
their dependencies, did not exceed 13,000,000. In 1840 
it was upward of 152,000,000, which is more than a 
sixth portion of the human race—considerably more 
than the population of the ancient Roman empire. 
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ARTESIAN WELLS IN ALGERIA.—The French Gov- 
ernment has bored fifty artesian wells in the province 
of Constantine, in Algeria, at an expense of only $600 
each. These wells yield some 90,000 gallons of water per 
minute, and will go far to render the country a desir- 
able dwelling-place. 

Tue WHALE FisHERY.—Nearly one hundred Amer- 
ican ships are engaged in the whale fishery in the 
Indian Ocean, besides Dutch and French ships. En- 


glish whalers have completely abandoned the Indian 
Ocean to the Americans, the French, and the Dutch. 


ELectricity As A MoTIVE PowEr.—In Paris a large 
machine-making establishment is being constructed, in 
which electricity will be the only power employed. 


New Mera.tic Cements.—It is stated that an alloy 
of copper and mercury, prepared as follows, is capable 
of attaching itself firmly to the surfaces of metal, glass, 
and porcelain: From twenty to thirty parts of finely- 
divided copper, obtained by the reduction of oxyd of 
copper with hydrogen, or by precipitation from solu- 
tion of its sulphate with zinc, are made into a paste 
with oil of vitriol and seventy parts of mercury added, 
the whole being well triturated. When the amalgama- 
tion is complete, the acid is removed by washing with 
boiling water, and the compound allowed to cool. In 
ten or twelve hours it becomes sufficiently hard to re- 
ceive a brilliant polish, and to scratch the surface of 
tin or gold. 


New Asterorps.—The discovery of As‘eroid No. 
66—Maia—on the 10th of April last, at Harvard Col 
lege Observatory, has already been announced. On 
April 17, No. 67 was discovered at Madras, India, by 
Mr. W. R. Payson, lately appointed director of that 
Observatory. It was then of the 11th magnitude, and 
has been named Asia. On April 29, No. 68 was first 
seen by Luther, at Bilk, Germany, and named Lato, the 
Greek of Latona. On the same day No. 69 was discov- 
ered at Milan, by Sr. Schiaparelli, and on May 5, No. 
70, at Paris, by Goldschmidt, and named Hesperia. 


THE RECEIPTS OF THE WESLEYAN MIsstonary So- 
CIETY, as announced at its late anniversary, amounted 
to more than £180,000, or $900,000. Its expenditures, 
£140,921 17s. 6d. The Society has 4,168 chapels or 
preaching stations; 815 ministers and assistant mission- 
aries; 135,148 Church members; 18,257 persons on 
trial for Church membership, and 128374 scholars. 


DeatH or Rev. Taomas WitiiAMs, D. D.—The 
Presidency of Missouri University is again made vacant 
by death. Dr. Williams died at Saratoga, whither he 
had gone for his health, early in June. From the Pitts- 
burg Christian Advocate we gather the following items 
in relation to his history: He was born in the city of 
Durham, England, on the 6th of July, 1811. In 1835 
he was converted to God at Sunderland. In 1840 he 
graduated at Hoxton, completing his theological course 
under the care of Rev. J. Hannah, D. D. During the 
sume year he was received into the Wesleyan Connec- 
tion, and appointed to the city of Glasgow. At the ex- 


piration of the regular term of three years he was re- | 


moved to the city of Edinburgh, where he formed a 
very close friendship with the celebrated Dr. Chalmers. 
From Edinburgh he removed to Stockport, North cir- 
cuit, a8 colleague of Dr. Newton. While in this charge 


_of labor. 





he published a defense of the British Wesleyan Confer- 
ence against the “ Fly Sheets Vindicated.” In 1849 he 
was appointed to the Leeds Ist, where he published an 
address to the Methodist societies, and took a very 
active part in the great educational movements of the 
day. The Conference of 1852 appointed him to City 
Road, London Ist, and his services in the British Wes- 
leyan Connection were brought to a close in this field 
He came to this country in the Spring of 
1854. In the Fall of the same year he joined the Rock 
River Conference, and was appointed to Indiana station, 
Chicago, where he remained three years. After his 
transfer from Chicago he received the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Divinity from M’Kendree College. He 
was transferred from the Rock River to the Mis- 
souri Conference, and after serving Ebenezer station 
St. Louis, one year as pastor, was elected, in 1858, Pres- 
ident of Missouri University, located at Jefferson City, 
and has since devoted his time and attention to the in- 
terests of that institution. 


Dutch REFORMED CHURCH AND THE COUNTRY.— 
At the recent session of the General Synod of this 
ancient, respectable, and conservative Church, a great 
discussion was had over the report which the committee 
on the subject of our national troubles presented, ex- 
pressing sentiments in support of the Government of 
the United States in its present struggle with rebellion 
A motion to postpone indefinitely was lost by a vote of 
34 yeas to 71 nays, and the original motion was adopted 
by an overwhelming majority. 


Count CAMILLO pi Cavour, the Prime Minister of 
the kingdom of Italy, died on the 6th of May, after a 
protracted sickness. By his death Italy loses her 
greatest statesman, and to whom, more than to any 
other individual, she is indebted for the successful insti- 
tution of parliamentary government, religious liberty, 
and an unshackled press. 

Cavour was born in Turin, July 14, 1809. In 1847 
he first became known in public life as one of the 
founders of and contributors to Jl Risorgimento, a 
journal of liberal politics. In 1849 he entered the 
Sardinian Chamber of Deputies, taking his seat among 
the members of the moderate opposition. On the 
death of Santa Rosa, Minister of Agriculture and Com- 
merce, these portfolios were conferred on Cavour, to 
which was added the department of the finances in 
1851. In 1852 he became President of the Sardinian 
Council, which position, with the exception of a short 
period of retirement in 1855, he has held ever since. 
By opposing the Pope and the Ultramontanes at home, 
and joining France, Great Britain, and Turkey against 
Russia, he secured for himself an enviable reputation. 
He was a member of the Peace Conferenee held at 
Paris in 1856, in which he protested against the con- 
tinued occupation of the Pontifical States by foreign 
troops. He was active in carrying through the Sardin- 
ian Parliament the measure for suppressing convents 
and monasteries, which drew down upon him the hostility 


| of the Sardinian clergy and their supporters in Parlia- 


ment. After the attempt upon the life of the French 
Emperor in 1858, he proposed and carried through the 


| Sardinian Legislature an act in reference to political 
| refugees and conspirators against the lives of foreign 
| sovereigns, conceding a special jury of two hundred for 


the purpose of trying them. 
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On the various questions which have arisen during 
the last few years he has uniformly sided with the 
French as in opposition to Austria. On the annexa- 
tion of nearly the entire Neapolitan Kingdom to Sar- 
dinia, and the declaring of the King of Sardinia to be 
King of United Italy, Cavour, as Prime Minister of 
Sardinia, was also proclaimed Prime Minister of United 
Italy. Owing to unjust treatment of his officers and 
soldiers, Garibaldi quarreled with the Italian ministry, 
and with Cavour personally; their difficulties were, 





however, amicably adjusted by mutual concessions. 
Though both Catholics, they have emulated each other 
in their zeal for religious liberty. While Garibaldi 
designated the Papacy as the greatest of Italian evils, 
and avowed his belief that the Bible is the gun which 
will best secure the liberty of Italy, Cavour declared to 
Lord Shaftesbury that there was not a man in England 
more favorable to civil and religious liberty than him- 
self, and that nothing should be wanting on his part to 
secure it. 


COCO 


Hilerary 


(1.) Minutes or THE Srx NEw EnGLanpD CoNFER- | 


ENCES. Boston: James P. Magee.—This is a fine octavo 

pamphlet of about two hundred pages. It comprises a 

great amount of statistical information, and is gotten 

up in very superior style. 

views of the East Maine Conference Seminary, at Bucks- 

port, Maine; the Maine Wesleyan Seminary and Fe- 

male Collegiate Institute, at Kent’s Hill; the Provi- 

dence Conference Seminary, at East Greenwich, Rhode 

Island; and the new Tremont-Street Church, Boston. 
The statistics of New England Methodism, in the six 

Conferences, foot up as follows: 

Providence, members 

New England, 

New Hampshire, 

Vermont, 

Maine, 

East Maine, 





eral Minutes, that is, they give the post-office address 
of the preachers—a thing which it is impossible in many 
instances to determine from the General Minutes. 


(2.) Buackwoop, for June, contains: 1. The Book- 
Hunter. 2. The Monks of the West. 3. Miss Bremer 
in Switzerland and Italy. 4. A Cruise of the Yangstze 
in 1858-59. 5. Severed. 6. Hades. 7. From the Fa- 
ther-Land. 8. Norman Sinclair: An Autobiography— 
Part XVI. 9. I’m Very Fond of Water—A new 
temperance song. 10. Memoirs of a Tory Gentlewoman. 
11. Index. 

(3.) THE Nort BritisH REVIEW, for May, contains: 
1. Present Movement in the Church of England. 2. 
Alexis de Tocqueville. 3. The Poems and Plays of Rob- 
4. Bishop Hurd and his Cotempora- 
ries. 5. Railway Accidents. 6. Motley’s United Neth- 
erlands. Berkeley’s Idealism. 8. Dr. John Brown’s 
Hore Subsecive. 9. The Educational Question in Scot- 
land. 10. The Christian Architecture of Europe. 11. 
The American Secession. 


e:t Browning. 


(4.) THe London QuaRTERLY contains: 1. The Pearls 


and Mock Pearls of History. 2. Euphuism. 3. Lord 
Dundonald. 4. Spiritual Destitution in the Metropolis. 
5. German, Flemish, and Dutch Art. 
7. Lord Stanhope’s Life of Pitt. 8. Indian 
9. Iron Manufac- 


covery. 
Currency, Finance, and Legislation. 
ture. 


Among the illustrations are | 
| all four of the Reviews, $8; for Blackwood’s Magazine, 





6. African Dis- | 


Endires. 


G. N. Lewis, 28 West Sixth-street, Cincinnati, is the 
agent for the foregoing works, as well as for the West- 
minster and Edinburgh. The terms are as follows: For 
any one of the four Reviews, $3; for any two of the four 
Reviews, $5; for any three of the four Reviews, $7; for 


$3; for Blackwood and three Reviews, $9; for Black- 
wood and the four Reviews, $10. 


(5.) Discourse To THE Ross County VOLUNTEERS. 
By Rev. C. A. Vananda, pastor of the Walnut-Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Chillicothe, Ohio. 


(6.) ConrereNcE Mrnvures.-—The following Confer- 
ence Minutes have been laid on our table by their re- 
spective Secretaries, who have our thanks for the favors: 
(1.) Newark—Bishop Ames, President; Rev. M. E. El- 
lison, Secretary. (2.) Maine—Bishop Scott, President; 
Rev. Asahel Moore, Secretary. (3.) Vermont—Bishop 
Scott, President; Rev. W. D. Malcom, Secretary. 


(7.) THE following Catalogues have come to hand. We 
prize such favors, not only because they indicate the 
progress of education among us, but we find them con- 
venient for reference. (1.) Dickinson College—Rev. H. 
M. Johnson, D. D., President, assisted by 7 professors— 
seniors 20, juniors 27, sophomores 36, freshmen 33, pre 
paratory 40. Total, 156. (2.) Baldwin University— 
tev. John Wheeler, D. D., President, assisted by 11 pro- 
fessors and teachers—seniors 3, juniors 15, sophomores 
21, freshmen 62, preparatory and miscellaneous 295. 
Total, 396. (3.) North-Western University—Prof. H. 
S. Noyes, Acting President, assisted by 4 professors— 
seniors 5, juniors 10, sophomores 10, freshmen 18, pre- 
paratory 49. Total,92. (4.) Maine Wesleyan Semi- 
nary Circular. (5.) Providence Conference Academy— 
Rev. M. J. Talbot, A. M., Principal, assisted by 9 teach- 
ers—gentlemen 240, ladies 140. Total, 380. (6.) Mount 
Union College—Rev. O. N. Hartshorn, A. M., President 
assisted by 5 teachers—seniors 12, juniors 9, sopho- 
mores 38, freshmen 38, Normal Department 162. Total, 
259. (7.) Western Reserve Seminary—Rev. James 
Greer, A. M., Principal, assisted by 6 teachers—gentle- 
men 105, ladies 88. Total, 193. (8.) Brookville Col- 
lege—A. D. Lynch, A. M., Acting President, assisted by 
4 teachers—students 130. (9.) Ohio Female College— 
Rev. H. N. Day, D. D., President, assisted by 14 teach- 
ers. (10.) Jessamine Female Seminary—Rev. J. M’D. 
Mathews, D. D., President, assisted by 5 teachers—stu- 


| dents 87. 
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Belligerent Electricity—New Historie Epoch— What we have been Doing—Po- 
litieal ignoring of Christianity—Where the Calamity of War Falle—Probe- 
ble Resulte—Senator Douglas and Count Cavour. 

“ My voice is still for war ’’—not for war abstractly, nor for 
wars as they have often occurred in human history, but for 
this present military contest which the people and Govern- 
ment of our nation are carrying on against armed rebellion. 
The social atmosphere is sarcharged with the belligerent elec- 
tricity which manifests its presence and intensity in the di- 
rection and the degree of the popular excitement. The readi- 
ness with which our unmartial people have assumed the spirit 
and occupation of soldiers gives some plausibility to the the- 
ory of certain social philosophers who assert that war is the 
normal condition of society, and a state of peace an artificial 
restraint put upon human nature. It is very certain, account 
for it as you may, that very suddenly a great nation, to whom 
the realities of war had always been only a remote idea, has 
suddenly and very thoroughly become a vast body of soldiers, 
quite ready to do or die bravely. 

However deplorable the causes or the immediate results of 
these unusual movements may be—and I am quite ready to 
recognize them as highly so—there is yet room for congratu- 
lation in the prospects of certain incidental advantages likely 
to grow out of them, as well as of the ultimate results of such 
a war as that in which our country is now engaged. I fully 
believe that from this epocha our nation enters upon a new 
era, in which, it may be hoped, it will develop a higher na- 
tional character and achieve for itself a transcendently-illus- 
trious renown. Its history is yet to be made. It had its he- 
roic period, brief but brilliant, at the time of the Revolution ; 
but that closed with the establishment of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Since that time the annals of the nation may be 
comprised in but little more than statistical tables indicating 
our materialistic progress. The original thirteen States have 
been added to, and the “flag of the Union” now flaunts its 
thirty-four stars. Three millions of people have grown to 
thirty millions, and our occupied territory, then a belt along 
the Atlantic seaboard, now reaches from ocean to ocean. Our 
fields supply the granaries of Europe; our manufactures lit- 
erally rival the best of the old world, and our commerce ex- 
pands its white wings in every part of the globe. But it is 
quite evident that material prosperity can never make a great 
people. Of social and political communities, as well as of in- 
dividuals, it may be declared that “man shall not live by 
bread alone;” and if the pending strifes shall thoroughly 
convince our countrymen of that great truth, the war will 
not have been in vain. 

There is a sublimity in the movements of great nations, es- 
pecially when the common mind becomes excited by some 
strong and pervading interest, and the waves of its power 
swell in mighty currents toward some grand purpose. Such 
movements too are healthful, if not too violent or too long 
continued. The hum-drum routine of thought which tends to 
dwarf and ossify the mind, is broken up by the violence, of 
the commotion, and its laggard movements quicl:oned by new 
impulses. And now, perhaps, no more worthy direction could 
be given to the quickened thoughts of the nation than to ex- 
plore the causes of the evils that have fallen upon our times, 
and to inquire whither the present affairs are hurrying us. 
At any rate I find my thoughts so inclined; and if all this 
should be thought to be only the effect of a temporary ex- 
citement, itself caused by too much thinking of the war, I 
am not sure that the results of my lucubrations are, therefore, 
the less reliable. The Pythian priestess gave responses only 
after inhaling the mephitic vapors of the Delphian cavern, 
and even the sacred prophets were oracular chiefly in times 
of public commotions. So whether my vaticinations shall be 
asciibed to the fumes of gunpowder, burnt in honor of the 





Hew Mork Bilerarg Barrespoudenee, 


nation’s natal day, or to the fervors of an epidemic patriot- 
ism, in either case they are not, therefore, to be lightly ac- 
counted of. But the prophetic vision is not always directed to 
the future; the past and present afford matters equally worthy 
of the notice of ‘‘the man whose eyes are opened,” with any 
thing in the future, and probably in this case as little un- 
derstood. 

During these years of our material growth, though we have 
made very little national history, yet, like the youth in his 
teens, while we have seemed to do very little, we have been 
engaged in the most responsible business of life. We have 
been fashioning the character of a mighty empire, and devel- 
oping a national spirit that shall actuate and guide a great 
people. That this national education has been rather that 
needed by infancy than the higher culture required to perfect 
manhood is but too manifest. The spirit of our nation is still 
almost exclusively materialistic and sensuous. To make and 
use money; to build great cities and open vast agricultural 
regions; to draw out interminable lines of railroads, and to 
checker the ocean with lines of swift steamers; to multiply 
home productions without measure and levy commercial trib- 
ute upon all nations—these have been the aims toward which 
the not abortive efforts of this infantile Hercules has been 
directed ; and while achieving these results it has also formed 
a character for a great people. To acquire wealth has come 
to be tacitly but practically confessed to be “‘ the chief end of 
man,” and to be rich in material treasures the highest glory 
of the individual and of the nation; while culture is dises- 
teemed, and even personal liberty is estimated according to 
the laws of political economy. Evidently, therefore, this 
overgrown stripling needs further instruction; and perhaps a 
few lessons from the hard hand of Adversity may be the 
needed impulse. If too much occupation in material pursuits 
has sensualized the soul of the nation, while the better ele- 
ments of character have been starved and dwarfed, these new 
events, so unlike all our former history, may perhaps develop 
a higher form of virtue and elevate the national character to 
a more spiritual status. 

Nor are the tendencies and influences here noticed and rep- 
rehended peculiarly and exclusively American. They pertain 
to the civilization of the age; and as that is not limited by 
the boundaries of states and kingdoms, so their workings may 
be seen wherever that civilization prevails—modified some- 
times by established institutions, as in most of the kingdoms 
of Western Europe, or, in the absence of such prescriptive 
powers, as with us, left free to develop their results without 
hinderance. Those causes which so largely influence the 
manners and characters of individuals and of nations, and 
which have gone so far toward making us a community of 
mammon-worshipers, have been scarcely less effective in Great 
Britain; and in some of their most reprehensible results they 
are more clearly seen there than here. More generally ad- 
dicted to commercial occupations than our people, and the 
masses more largely dependent on the course of trade, the 
people of that kingdom are even more intensely than our- 
selves a commercial nation, which is nearly equivalent to say- 
ing they are more mercenary. While much may truly be said 
of the tendency of commercial pursuits to produce suavity of 
manners and cosmopolitan good-will, it can not be denied that 
the mercantile character, when perfected and intensified. pre- 
sents a Shylock, whose every notion of worth and excellence 
is estimated by the balance-sheet of his ledger. The recog- 
nition of this characteristic of the English led the French 
Emperor to speak of them as “a nation of shopkeepers ’—a 
declaration to which they very naturally took exceptions, but 
which they have themselves sufficiently justified, and never 
more fully than in the tortuous ways of their recent policy 
toward this country. 
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It would, however, be great folly to refuse to recognize this | cated villainy, and the fibers of its iniquities are far-reaching, 


war as avery great national calamity. All wars are such; 
and in this case all the natural evils of war are to be endured 
by a single nation. Whoever strikes or who receives the 
blow, the injury inflicted falls upon the one undivided though 
distracted nation. It is, therefore, the part of wisdom to rec- 
ognize it as a great evil, and not to turn away from it as 
though it were a matter of small account. Nor has this evil 
come uncaused, nor are its causes so latent that they may not 
be readily seen, in their proper relations to their results. At 
such times the hand of the great moral Governor of the world 
is plainly seen in human affairs, asserting his dominion and 
vindicating his insulted authority. The Nemesis of the my- 
thologists was more than a fable. The sages of Greece de- 
tected the presence of a divinity in human affairs—a power 
at once halting and winged, following upon the track of every 
man and of every nation, to note all their actions, and in due 
time to deal out just retribution to each. But a clearer light 
than heathen sages enjoyed illustrates these things to all who 
are not perversely blinded, which teaches that “there is judg- 
ment with the Most High,” and that “the Judge of all the 
earth will do right ;” and by showing the divine hand intimate- 
ly near to human afiairs, it gives assurance that our evils are 
not the creatures of a blind chance, but the legitimate fruits 
of great moral canses. To detect the occasions of our calami- 
ties, that they may be taken away, is, therefore, the part of 
wisdom, in the times upon which our country has falien. 

The great fault of the age, with all its boasted culture and 
superior civilization, is a practical ignoring of the claims of 
Christian morality in public affairs. In the pecuniary rela- 
tions of society gain is the end of all pursuits, and means are 
accounted excellent or faulty according as they do or do not 
secure that end. Commercial morality extends only to a 
proper respect for the conventional rights of property, and if 
this is but secured it asks no more and inqnires no further. 
Political morality is scarcely more elevated in its aims, or 
comprehensive in its contemplatiuns. Treaties and compacts, 
though they denationalize whole races and civil communities 
to aggrandize more powerful states, and constitutions of com- 
monwealths, though founded in iniquity and violating the 
most sacred natural rights of individuals, are uppealed to as 
the end of all controversy. ‘Is it not nominated in the bond,” 
is the sufficient demand when the “pound of fiesh”’ is re- 
quired, and to speak in such cases of a “higher law,” is 
something worse than an intolerable impertinence—it is a 
violation of the code of the prevalent political ethics. It has 
at length come to be made matter of grave complaint, and is 
used as a justification for treason itself, that political ques- 
tions have in some cases been submitted to moral tests, and 
that the defenders of our Christian morality have dared, in a 
few cases, to interpose the claims of the right against the in- 
iquitous precepts and practices of power. But comparatively 
few of these have seemed dissatisfied with this state of things. 
As usual in cases of public demoralization, there has been a 
substantial concord between “the priests and the prophets” 
on the one hand, and “ my people” on the other. The popu- 
lar conscience has been debauched; right and wrong have 
ceased to be properly distinguished; God and his law have 
been practically forgotten in the ordering of public affairs, 
and an atheistic code of selfishness substituted for the univer- 
sal equity of Christianity. 

It would be a false delicacy to refuse to detect a principal 
development of this great fault, in that which has long been 
viewed by many of the wise and good among us as at once our 
national sin and shame, and which is now coming to be recog- 
nized as our nation’s curse—sLAVERY. Itself the offspring of 
covetousness, it proceeds by violating the natural rights of 
private property and of personal liberty, dehumanizing indi- 
viduals as conquering tyrants denationalize weaker nations 
and kingdoms; and having so spoiled its victims it proceeds 
to intrench itself in its unrighteous possession by laws, and 
compaets, and treaties—so creating a new system of morality, 
and calling “evil good, and good evil.” But it is a very short- 
sighted view of this case to consider the wrong of slavery ex- 
clusively the act of the individual slaveholders, or of the civil 
communities by whose laws it is sanctioned. It is a compli- 


involving most to whom they come in its guilt, and all of 
them in its curse. A special guilt may attach to the individ- 
ual enslavers, since the law compels no man to that vile serv- 
ice—though other causes may extenuate that guilt—and the 
slaveholding and non-slaveholding States may be in different 
degrees involved in the guilt of that great wrong, yet all are 


| verily guilty. The former are like the Jews at the crucifixion, 


boldly accepting the consequences of what they did; the lat- 
ter, like Pilate washing his hands and declaring himself in- 
nocent, while doing by indirection the deed he so earnestly 
condemned. Participation in a common guilt sbould indeed 
teach us forbearance toward our unrepentant accomplices, but 
it should not mitigate our detestation of the sin, nor hinder 
our opposition to it. And as slavery exists by virtue of the 
toleration granted to it by the public opinion of the civilized 
world, so all who contribute to that great but unseen power 
are, in proportion to the measures of their contributions, par- 
takers of the guilt which it involves. How comprehensive 
this may be I will not declare. 

It is interesting and instructive to trace the outgoings of 
this great social calamity—our national rebellion—consider- 
ing it as a divine chastisement upon all involved in the* stu- 
pendous wrong. It is among the methods of God’s govern- 
ment that our sins shall themselves produce their retributions ; 
so this great curse comes upon the world as a direct result of 
American slavery. Its first and heaviest calamities fall upon 
those who are its immediate agents; who love and cherish it; 
who have batiened upon its fruits, pronounced it good, and 
sought to make it perpetnal. And in this all must see and 
confess the righteousness of the divine judgments. But the 
calamity is not confined to these, as complicity in the wrong 
is not. Our commercial cities especially feel the stroke; and 
they have been the chief supporters, by their sympathies, 
their acts, and their commercial complications, of the system 
of slavery, while our agricultural regions are comparatively 
unharmed, though even these, in common with the whole 
nation, are sufferers, “for that all have sinned,’’ in the com- 
plicity of the nation—politically, socially, and financially—in 
“the offense.” 

The complicity of Great Britain in the wrong of slavery, 
both in its inception and its perpetuation, is beyond contro- 
versy; and her participation in the present calamity shows 
that in spite of her simulated “holy horror” at its barbari- 
ties, the all-seeing Eye has not failed to notice and to properly 
visit her guilt. The price of blood is in her coffers; it has 
built her palaces and embellished her landscapes ; it has made 
her merchants princes and her nobles like the kings of the 
earth ; but now the hand of God seems to be about to turn all 
this guilty prosperity into a curse. And because she is so far 
removed from the scene of the wrongs by which she is en- 
riched; and because she has “ washed her hands’”’ of the in- 
iquity of slavery, she is not yet convinced of her sins, nor 
willing to endure the results of her complicity in the guilt of 
slavery. Hine illae laerymae. 


ramifications of individual and social complicity in the wrongs 
of slavery suddenly become manifest! If on some night the 
breath of the avenging angel should every-where impart to 
the fruits of that system a crimson hue, how wide-spread would 
be the fatal tint at the dawning! Not only would whole 
plantations, and dwellings, and cities, and all the treasures 
of civilization in slave-cursed regions bear the lurid crimson ; 
our free cities, their palaces, public edifices and churches; 
the ships that bear our commerce, and the highways of the 
iron horses; the suburban villages that nestle in our hill-sides 
and the broad fields of our yeomanry—all, in fact, though in 
different degrees, would evince the presence of the wide-spread 
wrong. In England scarcely less than in our own country 
would be seen the ensanguined stains, reddening whole cities 
and spreading a lurid pall of blood in the smoke of thousands 
of gigantic manufactories, while upon the garments, the fur- 
niture and equipage, and on the tables of her capitalists, arti- 
sans, and operatives would be disclosed the price of the slave’s 





unrequited toils. Then should a second angel of wrath 
| breathe on this crimson tissue, causing its instant decay, what 


What startling revelations would be made should all the . 
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wide-spread devastation would ensue! A literal realization of 
the apostolic malediction would then appear: “ Your riches 
are corrupted, and your garments are moth-eaten. Your gold 
and silver are cankered; and the rust of them shall be a wit- 
ness against you, and shall eat your flesh as it were fire... . 
Behold the hire of the laborers who have reaped down your fields, 
which is of you kept back by fraud, crieTH ; and the cries of them 
that have reaped are entered into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth.”’ 
Now, though all this is, as to its physical manifestation, only 
fancy, yet who can doubt that the Divine omniscience traces 
this blood-guiltiness as it permeates far and wide through the 
social body, or that the Divine justice is even now visiting our 
sins upon us? 

But what of the war as to its tendencies and probable re- 
sults? Are we to look upun the two embattled hosts as only 
80 many executioners of the Divine displeasure, who are em- 
ployed only to avenge and destroy? Post nubila Phoebus is as 
truly a law of Providence as it is an instinctive aspiration of 
the heart; and there is no reason to doubt that the clouds 
that now darken our heavens shall at length “ bring back the 
sun.” Revolutions often produce salutary effects, but that 
depends largely on the ability of the hands that guide them; 
and just at that point lies the great interest of the present 
crisis. Do our great men—our rulers and the dictators of 
public opinion—properly appreciate the things that surround 
them and with which they are called to deal? Are they in- 
deed equal to their circumstances and the occasion that is 
upon them? These are questions which thousands of thought- 
ful minds are now asking, not in the spirit of complaint, but 
of intense interest, on account of the greatness of the mat- 
ters at stake, and the as yet untried capabilities of our states- 
men and publicists. Must it not be added also, because there 
has thus far seemed to be a lack of a full comprehension of 
the subject by both our rulers and those who give utterance 
to the public will and sentiments? 

But there is this consolation in this, as in all great social 
movements, that revolutions govern their agents quite as 
largely as they are controlled by them. At such times the 
“logic of events’ is the most demonstrative, and it seldom 
fails both to convince and to persuade. A “divinity” shapes 
our ends, while we are permitted only to rough-hew them, or, 
as the proverb hath it, ‘Man proposes, but God disposes.” 
We may, therefore, hopefully, though anxiously, watch the 
shiftings of the storm, less anxious for its abatement than to 
see it uprooting and removing its own cause, and after that 
we shall expect return of a calm sunshine; that is, of public 
security based on justice and liberty. 

The necrology of the season contains among others the 
names of two men that have figured largely in the discussions 
of modern times—Senator Douglas and Count Cavour. In 
thus coupling these names tegether I would not be understood 
to rank them as stars of the same magnitude, but to recognize 
the fact that a lesser light, if near at hand, may be relatively 
greater than a really-greater one far off—as the moon seems 
larger than the largest of the planets. Though he was not 
properly one of the great men of the age, and probably not 
destined to hold any conspicuous place in the history of the 
country, the life of Mr. Douglas, which has terminated so 
abruptly at its noonday, deserves to be studied and duly esti- 
mated. No other country than ours could produce such a 
character, and a combination of the local elements of various 
sections was requisite to its completion. The New England 
education of his boyhood, in independent and self-reliant 
poverty, gave him the first and most needful preparation for 
the battle of life. Endowed with this as his sole patrimony, 
he removed to the great North-West just at the time that the 
genius of empire was there rising into activity, and calling 





for hands and minds to gather her harvests and to guide her | 
affairs. A State was forming around him, and he, proving | 


himself equal to the occasion, soon placed himself among her 
foremost citizens. Gifted, adventurous, and unscrupulous, he 
urged his way onward and forward, till his career attracted 
the gaze of the nation, and his name was on every tongue; 
while the Presidency, which had been the dream of his youth 
and the goal of his manhood’s ambition, seemed just before 
him, yet ever eluding his grasp. One motive to gain political 





preéminence seems to have stimulated all his efforts and 
guided all his purposes. He indeed possessed but few of the 
qualifications, whether of head or heart, that make up the 
statesman; but he had those of the politician in an almost 
unequaled degree. He was bold even to audacity, frank and 
impulsive, and endowed with that kind of magnetic power 
over other minds by which they are fascinated into a willing 
subjection. He was evidently very little troubled by any con- 
scientious scrupulousness as to the morality of the measures 
he advocated, nor is there sufficient reason to believe that in 
advocating them he contemplated any thing else so much as 
their influences in favor of his schemes of ambition. That 
under all this there was a basis of honest patriotism there is 
also good reason to presume ; and finding at last his ambitious 
purposes indefinitely postponed, his patriotism rose above his 
partisanship, and the last days of his life cast a mellow radi- 
ance over the clouds and storms which had obscured its former 
course. If to be spoken well of after death and to be mourned 
sincerely are objects to be coveted, then was the death of Ste- 
phen A. Douglas not untimely. 

A very different record is that which must be made of Ca- 
millo, Count de Cavour, the first statesman of regenerated 
Italy. Descended from a noble ancestry, he inherited from 
his father as the results of the family’s affiliation with the 
first Napoleon, a large fortune obtained by confiscations, and 
with the fall of that great adventurer political proscription 
The revolutions of 1848 first brought him into active duties, 
and even then he showed, by advocating the cause of Italian 
nationality and yet opposing the extreme tendencies of the 
more radical revolutionists, that remarkable blending of pro- 
gressiveness and conservatism for which his later career has 
been distinguished. The reaction which followed the first 
wave of that great revolutionary epocha, did not drive him 
again into obscurity, for of all the European kingdoms Sar- 
dinia alone proved true to the liberal policy promulgated at 
the demands of the people. At the critical moment when 
Napoleon III seized the sovereignty of France, Cavour was 
just installed at the head of the Sardinian ministry, and with 
a rare foresight and a judicious appreciation of the “coming 
man,” he made haste to secure for his country the favor of 
the French Autocrat. From that day the destiny of Sardinia, 
and later of all Italy, has been implicated with the affairs of 
France, and the thrones of Victor Emanuel and Louis Na- 
poleon are held by a common tenure. Though only a third- 
class European power, Sardinia was kept forward in the pro- 
gramme of national movement, and seven years ago, when 
France and England united to set bounds to the aggressive 
policy of Russia, Sardinia sought and obtained a place in the 
alliance, and so by codperating in the war of the Crimea fairly 
earned the right to be heard at the Conference of Paris. At 
the same time the great minister was both secretly and openly 
fanning the slumbering fires of Italian patriotism, and quick- 
ening the soul of young Italy with the promise of national 
unity. Under the direct influence of Cavour religious freedom 
was established in Sardinia and the authority of the Pope 
virtually discarded. The fears of Austria for the quiet sub- 
mission of Lombardy and Venetia were naturally awakened 
by these movements, and the fatal resolve taken by her Em- 
peror to chastise the little restless mountain-and-island king- 
dom. This movement, on the part of Austria, brought on the 
Italian war of 1859—the most brilliant in the world’s history— 
which resulted directly in the transfer of Lombardy to Sar- 
dinia, and at length in the absorption by the latter State of 
Tuscany, Parma, and Modena, a large portion of the States 
of the Church, and of the whole kingdom of Naples and Sic- 
ily, while Venetia is trembling like a ripe pear ready to drop 
into her lap. A revolution so extensive and yet so thorough, 
effected so rapidly and yet so quietly—at once restraining the 
impracticable fancies of Mazzini, and directing safely the 
wild impetuosity of Garibaldi, and uniting in the most perfect 


| concord tribes most diverse in character and tastes—has no 


parallel in the history of modern times. Among the few 
first-class statesmen of Europe Count Cavour has occupied a 
high place. Only Palmerston and Louis Napoleon may be 
compared with him; and while to the former must be accorded 
the glory of ruling a free people with an almost despotic 
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sway, and to the latter that of having seized with his own 
naked hand and held by his own unaided power the most 
powerful and the most restless nation of Europe, to Count | 
Cavour belongs the praise of liberating twenty millions of | 
his compatriots, of raising the throne of his King from one 
of the least to a place among the great powers of Europe, and 
of fusing the heterogeneous races of that kingdom into an 
intimate unity of spirit by the power of an all-pervading pat- 
riotism, Whether the work to which he had consecrated his 


energies were so far consolidated that its perpetuity is secured, 
or whether disintegration and confusion are to return upon 
the Italian kingdom is among the questions which time only 
can answer. The spirit of such a man often lives and operates 
long after his demise ; so it may be hoped the spirit of Cavour 
will still rule in the councils of Victor Emanuel, direct the 
war-bolts of Garibaldi, restrain the excesses of Mazzini, and 
send terror into the bed-chambers of the Pope and the 
Kaiser. 





d fitor’s 


SHALL Misstons BE HAMPERED?—Never before | 
were the foreign missionary fields so rich in promise as 
now. Never before was there such pressing necessity 
for the vigorous prosecution of the missionary work at | 
home. Yet, in the midst of all, there is great danger 
of a large falling off in the resources of the Missionary 
Society. The result will be curtailment of the work— 
possibly a crushing debt and general disheartening of 
the friends of the cause. Many who have given liber- 
ally in former years will be able to contribute but little 
Many Churches will be crippled and their con- 
tributions will fall off. Some will make the times an 
excuse for a vain attempt to cheat the Lord. We have 
some men who can do largely in this emergency. May 
God give them the disposition! Yet our dependence is 
not upon a few princely benefactions. These will do 
They will stimulate the Church and help the 
treasury. But if the multitudes in the Church, to 
whom God has not given wealth, will each one contrib- 
ute his little quota, though it be only the widow's mite, 
the aggregate will swell and multiply mightily in the 
treasury of the Lord. 

The case is of such pressing urgency that we lay 
aside a portion of our editorial preparations to make 
room for the well-considered appeal of the Western 
Treasurer. We beg brethren to read and ponder it well. 
THE NECESSITIES OF THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY— 

THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS OUR HOPE. 

The present war is a struggle for our very national 
existence. It has been forced upon us, and we must 
meet its issues and results with the firmness and hero- 
ism of Christian patriots. 

The general stagnation of business threatens to crip- 
ple seriously our missionary work, and will inevitably 
plunge the Western Treasury into a debt that will be 
difficult to manage, unless the Church comes up promptly 
and liberally to its relief. Brethren, we are compelled 
to make an earnest appeal for help. You ask, Why do 
you not retrench? At present that is impossible to any 
great extent. The appropriations have already been 
made; the missionaries are in the field; they are de- 


now. 


good. 





pendent upon the society for the support of themselves, 
their wives, and children. In most instances it would 
be impossible to recall them in season to secure relief in 
that way, even if that were advisable. Will you leave 
them to starve? No, no, brethren, even though your | 
own store be scanty, you can feed and clothe your wives 
and children, and yet spare a little toward feeding and 
clothing the families of our missionaries. Will you do 
it? In the fear of God, we ask, Will you do it Now ? 





| ency is now upon us. 


Bahle. 


Shall our missionary drafts be permitted to go to protest ? 
Sach a thing has never been known in the history of 
Methodism. When we were comparatively poor and 
feeble it was never permitted, even in the most trying 
emergency. Certainly, you will say the Church must 
not now be dishonored by any such thing. Up to this 
moment, no institution in the country has sustained 
higher credit in financial matters. Shall that credit be 
sustained, or shall it go down? ‘“Srethren, lovers of the 
Methodist Church, lovers of the cause and kingdom of 
Christ, it is for you to decide this question. If the mis- 
sionary drafts are to be saved from going to protest, the 
means of payment must be supplied. We have no 
where else but to you to look for these means. Shall 
we look in vain ? 

Here are the claims upon us. The Western Treasury 
is already in debt about $10,000. Beyond this, appro- 
priations, for the payment of which the Western Treas- 
ury is responsible, have already been made to the 
amount of $65,285, one-third of which ought to be in 
the Treasury immediately, and the whole by the first 
of January.next. These appropriations have been made 
in good faith. There may be some little curtailment, 
and some claims may be relinquished—but the bulk of 
it must be collected and paid, or the Church will be dis- 
honored and the cause suffer. HELP, BRETHREN, HELP! 

Where shall we look for the money? Upon the great 
cities and manufacturing villages, which have hereto- 
fore contributed largely, we can not now rely. Our 
merchants are doing no business, and are sadly embar- 
rassed. Our manufacturing establishments are stand- 
ing idle; the mechanics are out of employment; and the 
proprietors crippled and in not a few instances impov- 
erished. Our commerce is almost extinct. But, thank 
God! seed-time and harvest yet continue. Ye Christian 
men, cultivators of the soil! while the providence of 
God has dried up almost every department of business, 
and cut off almost every other source of revenue, your 
fields are teeming with the luxuriant harvests. May 
we not then appeal to you to come up to the help of the 
cause in this emergency? As your harvests are being 
gathered, lay a portion of them upon the altar as a sac- 
rifice to the Lord. Let it be done quickly. The emerg- 
A little extra offering of $1, $5, 
or $10, from each individual in our agricultural dis- 
tricts, if promptly made, would work instant relief. It 
would be hardly felt by the individuals giving; but 


' these small sums when brought together, will make a 


large aggregate. 


We appeal to the pastors of our Churches. Dear 
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brethren, if your missionary collections have already | sages to his sons were to the same import: “ Tell them 


been made, please forward the money immediately. Its 
immediate reception will bring great relief. If your 
collections have not been taken, may we not appeal to 
you to take them promptly? Even though the times are 
unpropitious, remember that a small collection is better 
than none. But why may we not, by a thorough and 
earnest effort, have even large collections sent up from 
all our agricultural districts ? 

We do not mean to exempt the cities and villages in 
this appeal. We trust they also will respond to the 
atmost of their ability. Crippled and embarrassed 
though they may be, yet the treasury of the Lord has 
claims upon them. They may not be able to do as 
much as they have done heretofore, but they can do 
something. By a combined, earnest, and systematic ef- 
fort they can do much. 

Let every minister, every official member, and every 
private member of the Church, whether rich or poor, 
take hold of the work; let him make this great interest 
of the Church his own interest, and the Church will be 
saved from dishonor, and the cause from injury. 

ApAm Pog, Assistant Treasurer. 


DeatH or Rev. B. Grirrex.—The news of the death 
of this venerable minister has touched our heart with 
sorrow. We have been permitted to rank him among 
our earliest and best friends. He entered the ministry 
in 1811, and has occupied many important stations in 
the Church. For several years he has been Secretary 
of the New York Annual Conference, and has repeat- 
edly represented that body in the General Conference. 
Mr. Griffen was'a man of great firmness, and was not 
unfrequently charged with being arbitrary. But those 
who were intimate with him, well knew that a noble, true, 
and kind heart beat beneath the surface. As years ad- 
vanced upon him, his spirit became still more genial and 
kind; and we doubt whether he ever stood so high in 
the affections of his brethren, as he did in the last years 
of his life. It is pitiable to see an old man—who has 
long served God and deserves well of the Church— 
growing dissatisfied and morose in old age, and coming 
in the end to feel that the Church neglects him and his 
younger brethren are conspiring against him. Noman 
need lose his hold upon the affectiong of his younger 
brethren as he grows old; nor will he unless by some- 
thing repellant in his own nature. Brother Griffen died 
triumpbing in the faith of Christ. His memory will be 
precious in the hearts of his brethren, as well as in 
many a household, in the great Methodist family. 


DeatH or Senator Doveias.—The death-bed scene 
of Senator Douglas, furnishes some striking contrasts 
to the above. There were many noble traits in his 
character, such as will give him a warm place in the 
esteem of the young men of America. Yet, we must 
say in sadness, his was a life and a character which can 
not be safely commended to the imitation of the young. 
His eventful life was finished at a most propitious 
time, probably, for his future fame. In his political ca- 





reer he no doubt committed grave errors; but these are | 
at least partially atoned for by his unwavering devotion 
to his country. In the wanderings of his delirium. he 
would say: ‘“ Why do we stand still? let us press on! 
“ Telegraph to the Pres- 
His dying mes- 


Let us to Alexandria, quick !” 
ident, and let the column move on!’ 


’ 
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to obey the laws, and support the Constitution of the 
United States.” But how sad that he neglected so en- 
tirely the care of his soul! O! ye who are so eager in 
the pursuit of worldly honors, wealth, or pleasure, while 
ye neglect “the one thing needful,” go ye and learn a 
mournful lesson, at the death-bed of Senator Douglas. 
Upon being asked whether he desired the ministrations 
of religion, he replied : “There is no time for these things 
now.” In five hours more he was in eternity. It was 
the sad close of an active, stormy, ambitious life. 


ARTICLES DECLINED.—The following prose articles 
we most respectfully decline: My Dream; Alfred Ten- 
nyson; Thanksgiving Day; The Daguerreotype; A 
Warning to the Young; Anna Fan; Deep Soundings. 
The poems mentioned below we must place upon the 
same list. Some of them have merit, but we think we 
shall do the writers as well as ourself only justice to lay 
them aside and ask for better: Rise, ye Fallen; To Die 
is Gain; Roaming; Little Ella; Contentment; There 
Renmaineth a Rest; Voice of the Wind; Martha’s Hour; 
The Old Clock; Strawberries; Birds in Heaven; Only 
Dreaming; Italia; Memory (anonymous;) The Indian’s 
Burial; I'll Bring Thee Pearls (good, except a few un- 
musical lines ;) Life’s Duties; A Sonnet. Also the poem, 
commencing: 

“T that am writing this rhyme, 
More than forty years since 
Was ushered into time, 
And yet I am here 
On this mundane sphere.” 


MEMOIR OF Mrs. JANE TRIMBLE.—This little work 
is just passing through the press. It is indeed “a trib- 
ute of affection from a grandson "—warm, tender, truth- 
ful. Mrs. Trimble was a pioneer woman, both in the 
State and in the Church. She was one of God’s noble- 
women. Her Life is full of touching as well as thrill- 
ing incidents; and her faith, her devotion, and her 
Christian example in patience and labor worthy of all 
imitation. Her “grandson,” who by the way is none 
other than the Rev. Dr. J. M. Trimble, has in this little 
volume erected a worthy monument to the pious and 
eminent dead. 


“CAN THERE NOT BE A CoMPROMISE?”—So inquires 
afriend. Yes, we can compromise. The Government 
ean make terms with the rebels. It can receive them 
back into fraternal embrace ; or it can permit them to set 
up for themselves. The gain of such a course would be a 
probable cessation of hostilities; many lives and much 
property might be saved; a temporary and uncertain 
peace might be secured, and business might in a measure 
revive from its present prostration. The loss would be 
the utter and hopeless demoralization of the Govern- 
ment. Not only would it be said, ‘“ The great Republic 
is no more ;” but it would be added that self-govern- 
ment is demonstrated to be an impossibility. Every 
thing—our Government, our laws, our commerce, our 
very social as well as civil relations, would no longer 
rest on any firm or reliable foundation. The wounds 
unprobed and unhealed from the bottom, would soon 
Property without limit would be 
destroyed ; victims without number would perish; an- 
archy without redemption would reign. “ Let the 
column move on!” 

























































































